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Makers  of  Irish  History 


I.— Cormac  Mac  Airt,  A.D.  227—266 

CHAPTER  I. 

Introduction 

1.  You  all  know,  I  think,  that  “  history  ”  and 
“  story  ”  are,  in  reality,  the  same  word,  and  once  bore 
the  same  meaning.  Both  are  formed  from  the  Latin 
word  historia.  “  Story,”  indeed,  is  but  a  short  form 
of  the  word  “  history.” 

2.  In  our  days  the  words  have  come  to  have  different 
meanings.  In  general,  when  we  speak  of  “  history,” 
we  mean  the  tale  of  things  that  have  actually  happened . 
And  we  usually  think  of  it  as  told  for  our  instruction. 

3.  By  a  “  story,”  on  the  other  hand,  we  mean,  in 
general,  a  tale  told  for  our  entertainment.  It  may  be 
true,  or  it  may  be  invented. 

4.  In  olden  times  no  such  distinction  was  made. 
Thus  it  happens  that,  in  old  Irish  tales,  we  sometimes 
find  it  hard  to  know  how  much  is  “  history,”  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  the  word,  and  how  much  is 
“  story.” 

5.  A  great  many  of  the  tales  of  the  early  kings  of 
Ireland  are  of  this  nature.  But,  fortunately,  there  is 
no  great  need  to  trouble  too  much  over  the  difference. 
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It  is,  one  may  say,  almost  as  necessary  to  know  the 
“  story”  part  as  the  “  history”  part,  if  we  would  under¬ 
stand  aright  these  old  tales  of  our  country’s  past. 

6.  Indeed  the  “  stories,”  even  if  invented,  some¬ 
times  give  us  more  true  and  real  knowledge  of  the  olden 
days  than  the  “  histories”  properly  so-called. 

7.  We  learn  from  the  “  stories,”  as  a  general  rule, 
more  about  the  life  of  the  time :  the  way  the  people 
lived ;  what  manner  of  houses  they  built  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  style  of  clothes  they  wore ;  the  sort  of  food 
they  ate ;  the  way  they  were  governed ;  the  manner  in 
which  they  reared  and  educated  their  children. 

8.  Still  more,  we  learn  from  these  “  stories”  what 
the  people  who  lived,  centuries  ago,  in  this  dear  land 
of  ours,  thought  of  certain  great  questions  which  we 
must  put  to  ourselves  too.  Were  they  afraid  of  sorrow, 
and  pain,  and  death  ?  Or  did  they  face  them  bravely  ? 
And  was  it  because  they  knew  how  to  face  them  bravely, 
that  our  land  was  great  and  noble  among  the  countries 
of  the  earth,  when  they  lived  in  it? 

9.  What  did  they  think  the  best  thing  in  life?  Was 
it  money,  and  ease,  and  pleasure?  Or  was  it  honour, 
and  truth,  and  bravery,  and  “to  be  faithful  even  unto 
death”  ? 

10.  In  the  tale  of  King  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  which  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  now,  you  will  find  “  story”  and 
“  history”  mixed  in  the  way  I  have  described  to  you. 
But  I  think  jmu  will  agree  with  me  that  we  shall  learn 
as  much  from  the  “  stories”  as  from  the  “history,” 
properly  so-called. 

11.  The  stories  will  help  us  to  form  a  picture  for 
ourselves  of  the  sort  of  country  Ireland  was  in  the  days 
when  King  Cormac  lived — the  first  half  of  the  third 
century.  They  will  tell  us  something  of  the  palaces  of 
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the  kings,  and  tLe  ireasuies  of  gold,  and  siWer,  and 
jewels  that  sparkled  in  them — many  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  our  National  Museum,  Dublin.  They  will 
tell  us  how  the  King  was  dressed,  and  how  he  looked 
when  he  sat  among  his  nobles  in  his  splendid  court. 

12.  More  important  still :  they  will  tell  us  what  the 
Old  Irish  looked  for  in  their  kings,  what  qualities  they 
considered  “  kingly.”  And  they  will  show,  in  a  most 
striking  way,  the  great  reverence  they  had  for  their 
lawful  rulers. 

13.  Another  thing  they  will  show — and  this  seems 
to  me  very  delightful — is  the  great  fondness  the  Old 
Irish  had  for  children,  and  especially  little  boys. 

14.  No  old  literature  that  I  know  of  has  as  much  to 
tell  of  the  boyhood  of  the  great  men  of  the  country : 
its  kings,  its  heroes,  its  saints,  as  our  own  old  Irish. 

15.  One  could  write,  for  the  Irish  boys  of  to-day, 
a  most  charming  book  of  the  tales,  dealing  with  boys, 
the  Old  Irish  loved  to  gather  up  centuries  ago :  the  boy- 
deeds  of  Cuchulain ;  the  feats  of  the  Boys’  Brigade  at 
Emain  Macha,  and  how  they  “  kept  the  ford,”  and  died 
for  their  country,  while  their  fathers  were  sunk  in  the 
fatal,  magic  sleep ;  the  deeds  of  young  Fionn  in  exile ; 
the  endless  stories  of  the  boy-saints,  and  their  games, 
and  work,  and  lessons;  the  stories  of  the  boyhood  of  the 
kings. 

IG.  Why  did  the  Old  Irish  think  so  higlily  of  boys? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  reason  is  i)lain.  Tliey  knew 
tliat  as  the  boys  of  a  country  are,  so  will  its  men  be — 
and  that  a  country  is  wliat  its  men  make  it. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Boyhood  of  King  Cormac  Mac  Airt 

1.  Cormac  was  called  Mac  Airt,  because  be  was  the 
son  of  King  x\rt,  who  was,  in  bis  turn,  son  of  King  Conn 
of  tbe  Hundred  Battles. 

2.  King  Art  bad  died  before  bis  little  son’s  birtb, 
having  been  killed  in  a  great  battle  called  tbe  Battle 
of  tbe  Plain  of  Mucrime,  a  place  between  Atbenry  and 
Galway. 

3.  As  High  King  at  Tara  there  ruled,  after  King 
Art’s  death,  tbe  prince  who  had  conquered  him  in 
battle,  Lugbaid  Maccon. 

4.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Cormac,  instead  of 
being  born  in  a  palace,  like  other  king’s  sons,  was  born 
in  tbe  wild  woods  where  his  mother,  Etan,  was  in 
hiding. 

5.  While  the  mother  lay  sleeping,  with  her  new¬ 
born  babe  in  her  arms,  on  a  bed  of  forest  leaves,  the 
maid,  who  had  been  left  to  keep  watch  over  them,  grew 
weary ;  and  she,  too,  fell  asleep  at  her  post. 

6.  There  came  a  she-wolf  from  her  den  in  the  forest, 
and  stole  up  to  the  little  sleeping  group.  She  saw  the 
beautiful  baby  asleep,  and,  very  softly,  she  took  it  up 
in  her  mouth  and  carried  it  off  to  the  cave  where  her 
own  whelps  were  being  reared. 

7.  Great  was  the  grief  of  the  mother  when  she  awoke 
and  found  her  child  gone.  She  filled  the  forest  with 
her  lamentations,  and  her  cries  brought  to  her  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  lord,  whose  dun  was  near  at  hand. 
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8.  He  turned  out  to  be  Lughua,  a  friend  of  her  dead 
husband,  the  very  man  whom  her  husband  had  chosen, 
before  his  death,  to  be  foster-father  to  his  son. 

9.  When  Lughna  learned  who  Etan  was,  and  what 
had  befallen  her,  he  took  her  to  his  dun,  and  had  the 
country  searched,  far  and  wide,  for  the  lost  child.  He 
promised  great  rev'ards  to  anyone  who  should  bring 
him  tidings  of  the  boy. 

10.  One  day  a  man  called  Grec  Mac  Arodh,  wander¬ 
ing  through  the  forest,  came  upon  the  cave  where  the 
she-wolf  dwelt ;  and  there  among  the  wolf-cubs,  gam¬ 
bolling  around,  like  them,  on  all-fours,  he  found  a 
lovely  child. 

11.  Grec  thought  at  once  that  this  must  be  the  child 
for  whom  Lughna  was  seeking.  He  went,  therefore, 
to  the  latter,  and  claimed,  and  got,  the  reward  promised 
for  the  finding  of  the  boy. 

12.  Then  he  led  Lughua  to  the  cave;  and  both  the 
boy  and  the  wolf-cubs  were  taken  away  by  Lughua  to 
be  fostered  in  his  own  dim. 

13.  The  boy  grew  up,  in  the  quaint  words  of  the 
Lcahar  Breac  (“  Speckled  Book”)  which  I  am  re-tell¬ 
ing  for  you,  “  a  pasture  for  the  eyes  of  many.”  In 
grace  of  form  and  attire,  in  courtesy  of  manner,  in 
readiness  of  speech,  none  was  his  equal.  By  the  pride, 
and  fire,  and  strength  of  him  you  might  kuow  him  for 
a  king’s  sou. 

14.  One  day,  when  at  play  with  Lughna’s  sous,  he 
struck  one  of  them  a  blow.  The  lad  got  angry,  and 
said  hotly :  “  1  have  been  struck  by  one  mEosb  race  and 
father  no  one  knows.” 

15.  Cormac  felt  the  taunt  bitterly.  He  went  to 
Lughna  and  told  what  had  been  said  to  him.  “It  is 
not  true,”  Lughna  answered,  “  that  no  one  know^s  thy 
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father.”  Then  he  told  tlie  boy  that  he  was  sou  of  King 
Art,  and  the  grandson  of  King  Conn,  and  that  it  was 
foretold  that  he  should  one  day  reign,  as  they  had  done, 
at  Tara. 


CHAPTER  III. 

How  Cormac  came  to  Tara 

1.  When  Cormac  heard  this,  he  would  stay  no  longer 
in  Connacht,  where  Lughna’s  dun  was,  but  insisted  on 
setting  out  at  once  for  Tara. 

2.  Lnghna  called  together  his  bodyguard  of  foot- 
soldiers,  to  accompany  himself  and  his  foster-son  to  the 
High  King’s  court.  But  the  bodyguard  Cormac  chose 
for  himself  was  the  wolves  that  had  been  reared  with 
him.  In  this  manner  he  and  Lnghna  travelled  by  “the 
Great  Road,”  along  the  Esher  Riada,  and  came  at 
length  to  Tara. 

3.  The  Esher  Riada,  or  “  Sand-hill  of  Chariot¬ 
driving”  was  the  name  given  to  a  long,  natural  gravel- 
ridg'e  which  runs  across  the  middle  of  Ireland  from 
Galway  to  Dublin. 

4.  Along  it  was  laid  one  of  the  five  great  highways 
that  led  from  Tara.  You  will  often  hear  of  the  Esher 
Riada,  when  you  come  to  read  the  old  Irish  stories  for 
yourselves.  For  this  reason  it  seems  well  that  you 
should  know  what  is  meant  by  it. 

5.  So  along  the  Esker  Riada  young  Cormac  fared, 
with  his  bodyguard  of  wolves,  and  in  the  company  of 
Lughna  and  his  foot-soldiers. 

6.  At  Clonard  the  road  turned  from  the  Esker 
Riada,  and  followed  the  Boyne  Valley  to  Tara. 
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7.  At  all  the  roj^al  courts  of  Erin  there  were  schools 
where  boys  learned  to  be  true  and  perfect  knights ;  and 
in  the  school  of  Tara  Corinac  easily  found  admittance. 

8.  You  may  be  interested  to  know’  what  boys 
learned  at  such  schools.  They  were  taught  to  be  expert 
in  all  warlike  and  athletic  games :  the  skilled  use  of  the 
sw’ord,  and  spear,  and  dart,  riding  and  swimming,  run¬ 
ning  and  leaping ;  for  these  boys  w’ere  all  to  be  soldiers. 
But  in  addition  they  were  taught  the  noble  courtesies  of 
life :  the  telling'  of  the  old  tales  in  the  perfect  way  that 
marked  the  man  of  culture ;  mastery  of  the  games  of 
chess  and  draughts  w'hich  filled  up  the  long  evenings 
of  peace ;  politeness  tow’ards  ladies ;  respect  for  the  old ; 
kindness  to  the  poor  and  weak ;  loyalty  to  their  chiefs 
and  captains. 

9.  In  a  word,  the  education  thej"  got  was  meant  to 
make  them  like  the  young  knight,  “stately,  and  young, 
and  tall,”  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as 

“  Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall.” 

10.  It  w’ould  seem  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
boys  in  these  schools  to  take  their  turn  at  waiting  on 
the  King,  acting  as  a  smt  of  page  to  him. 

11.  One  day  it  was  the  turn  of  Cormac  to  w’ait  thus  on 
King  Lughaid,  and  he  was  seated  on  the  page’s  seat, 
on  the  steps  of  the  royal  throne,  -while  the  King  sat,  and 
gave  judgment  on  the  cases  that  were  brought  before 
him.  For  a  judge’s  duties  w’ere  included  in  a  king’s 
in  ancient  Ireland. 

12.  It  happened  that  the  sheep  of  a  woman  called 
Bennaidh,  -oho  kept  a  “  hruiglicn”  (])rou.  “  breen”) 
or  “  house  of  hospitality”  near  Tara,  had  broken  into 
the  Queen’s  garden,  and  eaten  up  the  crop  of  woad, 
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^v]uch  liad  been  grown  for  dye.  Woad,  as  you  know, 
was  a  iilaut  much  used  to  dye  stuffs  blue, 

13.  The  King,  when  the  case  was  tried  fey  him,  made 
Ihe  award  that  the  sheep  should  be  given  to  the  Queen 
to  make  up  for  the  woad  they  had  eaten. 

14.  But  Cormac  spoke  up  from  the  page’s  seat : 
“  Let  rather  the  crop  of  wool  grown  by  the  sheep  be 
given  as  an  off-set  to  the  crop  of  woad,  eaten  by  them; 
for  both  will  grow  again.” 

15.  “  That  is  a  just  reward,”  cried  all  the  listeners, 
“  and  he  must  be  a  king’s  son  who  spoke  it.” 

16.  The  ancient  Irish  counted  among  the  qualities 
which  marked  a  true  king'  the  gift  of  just  judgment. 
To  be  “a  true  king”  it  was  necessary  also,  in  their 
belief,  for  a  ruler  to  be  patient  and  full  of  self-control ; 
to  be  free  from  haughtiness ;  to  observe  the  laws 
strictly;  to  keep  his  word  faithfully.  To  protect  the 
borders  of  his  country  from  all  outside  enemies,  and  to 
preserve  peace  within  them,  were  duties  enjoined  upon 
him.  The  welfare  of  his  country,  the  discipline  of  her 
armies,  the  fostering  of  her  trade  and  agriculture  were 
in  his  charge.  His,  too,  was  the  duty  of  punishing 
criminals,  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  the  foster¬ 
ing  of  education,  the  dispensing  of  hospitality. 

17.  As  for  the  King  himself,  he  was  chosen  “  for 
his  noble  appearance  and  birth,  for  his  wisdom  and 
experience,  and  greatness  of  mind,  for  his  gift  of 
speech,  his  bravery  in  battle.”  If  a  man  had  a  blemish 
of  any  kind,  he  could  not  be  made  King. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

How  Cormac  Ruled  at  Tara 

1.  The  Old  Irish  believed  that  if  “a  true  king,” 
such  as  we  have  described,  ruled  at  Tara  his  reign  was 
full  of  blessings.  The  seasons  were  favourable,  the  earth 
fruitful,  the  sea  and  rivers  full  of  fish,  the  nut-trees 
bending  under  their  load  of  nuts,  the  whole  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey. 

2.  If,  on  the  contrary,  one  reigned  there  who  was 
not  “  a  true  king',”  there  was  no  prosperity  in  the  land. 
So  it  happened  in  the  reign  of  Lughaid,  who  had  no 
right  to  the  throne.  “  The  grass  did  not  pierce  the 
ground ;  the  leaf  did  not  sprout  from  the  tree ;  the  grain 
did  not  form  in  the  corn.”  Famine  and  hunger  spread 
over  the  land. 

3.  At  last  the  men  of  Erin  tired  of  Lughaid’s  evil 
rule,  and  they  drove  him  from  Tara,  and  chose  in  his 
place  Cormac,  whose  just  judgment  had  marked  him  as 
“  the  son  of  a  king.” 

4.  Now  Cormac  was  the  wisest  King  that  ever 
reigned  at  Tara.  Indeed  it  was  said  that,  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  Solomon  alone  was  wiser  than  he.  “  Of  Ireland 
he  made  a  land  of  promise,”  the  old  book  tells  us,  and 
men  lived  well  content  in  the  peace  he  kept  for  them. 

6.  He  was  a  great  builder  and  did  much  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Tara.  It  was  he  who  enlarged  and  reno¬ 
vated  the  banqueting  hall,  in  which  a  thousand  guests 
could  easily  find  room. 
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6.  Every  year  at  the  Festival  of  Samhain,  the  first 
of  November,  he  held  the  great  Fcis  or  Assembly  of 
Tara.  It  was  the  great  parliament  of  the  men  of  Erin, 
at  which  were  made  the  laws  by  which  they  were 
g'overned. 

7.  In  the  Booh  of  Ballymote  we  find  a  description 
of  Cormac  as  he  looked  when  seated  on  the  High  King’s 
throne  at  the  Feis  of  Tara,  with  the  subject  kings  and 
chiefs  all  around  him. 

8.  “  Beautiful  was  the  appearance  of  Cormac  in  that 
assembly.  Flowing  and  slightly  curling  was  his  golden 
hair.  A  red  buckler  with  stars  and  animals  of  gold 
and  fastenings  of  silver  upon  him.  A  crimson  cloak 
fell  in  wide  folds  around  him,  fastened  at  his  neck  with 
a  jewelled  brooch.  A  torque,  (or  necklace)  of  gold  was 
around  his  neck.  A  white  shirt  embroidered  with  red 
gold  he  wore  also.  A  girdle  of  gold  covered  with  precious 
stones  was  around  him.  Two  wonderful  shoes  of  gold 
with  g’olden  loops  were  upon  his  feet.  Two  spears  with 
golden  sockets  in  his  hands.  And  he  himself  was  beau¬ 
tiful  in  form  and  feature,  without  blemish  or  defect.” 

9.  For  many  years  Cormac  reigned  at  Tara,  and 
though  he  was  not  without  enemies,  and  had  to  fight 
great  battles  with  the  men  of  Ulster  and  of  Munster,  he 
was  always  victorious. 

10.  At  last,  however,  a  great  misfortune  befell  him. 
He  lost  one  of  his  eyes  through  the  poisoned  spear  of 
Angus  of  the  Deisi.  Since  it  was  the  law  that  no  king 
with  a  blemish  could  reign  at  Tara,  Cormac  had  to  give 
up  the  throne,  ana  live  in  retirement  at  Sletty,  near  the 
Boyne. 

11.  Here  he  spent  his  time  in  wise  thought  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  He  is  said  to  have  made  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  by  which  Ireland  was  governed.  He 
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is  also  said  to  have  written  for  his  son,  Cairbre,  a  book 
full  of  prudent  counsels,  called  “  The  Instructions  of 
King  Cormac.”  We  still  possess  this  book,  and  if  you 
ever  come  to  read  it  for  yourselves  you  will  find  out  why 
Cormac  had  such  a  reputation  for  wisdom. 

12.  It  is  believed  that  at  the  end  of  his  life  Cormac 
became  a  Christian.  When  he  was  dying  he  begged 
his  friends  not  to  bury  him  with  his  i)agan  forefathers 
at  Brugh,  “  because  it  was  not  one  and  the  same  God 
that  he,  and  they  who  slept  there,  adored ;  but  he 
ordered  his  burial  to  be  at  Ilosnaree,  with  his  face  set 
eastwards  io  the  I'ising  of  the  sun.” 

13.  Our  Irish  ])oet.  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  has 
written  on  ihis  incident  a  most  beautiful  and  noble  poem 
called  “  The  Burial  of  King  Cormac.” 

14.  Coiniac  was  long  remembered  as  the  greatest  of 
the  Kings  of  Tara,  and  his  reign  was  spoken  of  as  the 
“  Golden  Age”  of  Ireland.  The  old  books  are  full  of 
charming  tales  of  him.  Among  the  ])rettiest  are  the 
tale  of  how  he  chose  his  wife,  Eithue,  and  the  tale  of  his 
adventures  in  fairyland,  and  how  he  got  the  wonderful 
bell-branch,  the  music  of  which  could  banish  all  sorrow. 

15.  There  is  not  room,  alas!  to  set  down  any  of  these 
tales  here.  But  perhaps  we  may  gather  them  into  an¬ 
other  book,  and  enjoy  them  together  some  other  day. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

“Soldiers  of  Christ” 

1.  By  studying  together  that  which  we  found  in  the 
old  books  about  King  Cormac,  we  have  been  able  to 
form,  I  think,  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  our  Irish  fore¬ 
fathers,  centuries  ago,  thought  about  their  kings. 

2.  We  are  now  about  to  learn  what  they  thought 
about  saints,  what  qualities  they  believed  went  to  the 
making  of  a  saint,  and  what  sort  of  a  person  a  saint 
was, 

3.  We  shall  study  all  these  things  in  our  study  of 
the  life-story  of  Saint  Columcille,  who  was  a  descendant 
of  King  Cormac,  nine  g'enerations  removed. 

4.  The  very  name  the  Old  Irish  gave  to  their  Saints 
will  throw'  much  light  on  what  they  thought  of  them. 
They  called  them  “  Soldiers,”  or  “Athletes,  of  Christ.” 

5.  And  that  is  what  they  were,  in  truth,  all  of  them, 
the  old  Saints  of  Ireland.  They  were  soldiers,  ever  in 
the  field,  fighting  like  heroes  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
their  Captain. 

6.  For  Him  they  left  home  and  family;  for  Him 
they  bore  wdllingly,  nay  joyfully,  all  labours  and  pains. 
Scanty  food,  a  bed  on  the  hard  ground,  with  a  rock  for 
a  pillow,  long  journeys  through  the  tempests  of  the  seas, 
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and  the  dangers  of  strange  and  savage  lands,  all  these 
things  were  as  nothing  to  them  when  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand  from  their  Leader  sent  them  forth  on  some  “Great 
Advance.” 

7.  It  is  wonderful  how’  far  they  went  in  that  “  Great 
Advance,”  which  spread  Christianity  in  so  many  lands. 
Saint  Brendan,  the  voyager,  is  said  to  have  reached  the 
shores  of  America,  nine  centuries  before  Columbus. 
Brendan’s  friend,  Cormac,  sailed  northwards  and 
preached  the  Gospel  in  the  white  islands  of  the  ice¬ 
bound  seas.  The  wild  forests  of  France,  the  wild  moun¬ 
tains  of  Switzerland,  heard  the  preaching  of  Saint 
Columban,  and  Saint  Gall.  Saint  Kilian  died  a 
martyr’s  death  in  Southern  Germany.  Many  of  the 
towns  in  Belgium  and  France,  which  have  been  the 
scenes  of  much  fighting  in  the  present  war,  owed  their 
foundation  to  our  Irish  Saints. 

8.  But  of  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  “  Great 
Advance,”  which  carried  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  North, 
South,  East  and  West  from  our  own  country  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  none  was  a  braver  fighter 
or  a  greater  commander  than  Columcille. 

9.  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you  how  fond  the 
Old  Irish  were  of  telling  of  the  boyhood  of  their  great 
men,  whether  kings,  or  saints,  or  heroes.  It  is  as  if 
they  were  never  tired  of  showing  \^'hat  sort  of  boy  makes 
the  best  sort  of  man. 

10.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  this  has  been  so,  for 
we,  too,  can  thus  learn  what  sort  of  boys  to  cultivate 
now,  if  we  would  have,  in  the  years  to  come,  the  very 
best  sort  of  men. 

11.  I  will  tell  you  now  something  of  what  the  old 
books  have  to  teach  us  about  the  boyhood  of  Saint 
Columcille.  We  shall  learn,  in  the  telling,  much 
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about  tlie  schools  of  early  Christian  Ireland,  just  as  in 
the  story  of  King  Cormac  we  learned  something  of  the 
schools  of  pagan  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Boyhood  of  Saint  Columcille 

1.  Felimidh,  a  Prince  of  Tirconnell,  had  married 
Princess  Ethne,  a  descendant  of  the  Kings  of  Leinster. 

2.  In  the  year  521  a  son  was  born  to  them,  in 
Gartan,  near  Letterkeriny,  Co.  Donegal,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  dream  his  mother  had  about  him,  he  was 
dedicated  to  God  from  his  birth.  This  son  was  he  who 
was  to  be  so  famous  in  later  days  as  Saint  Columba,  or 
Saint  Columcille. 

3.  In  those  days  it  was  the  custom  for  the  children 
of  nobles  to  be  reared,  not  in  their  own  homes,  but  in 
the  homes  of  foster-parents.  The  little  boy,  who  was 
born  to  Prince  Felimidh  and  Princess  Ethne,  was  sent, 
then,  when  a  tiny  infant,  to  a  holy  priest  named  Cruith- 
nechan  (jiron.  Cronaghen)  in  the  place  now  called 
Templedoug'las. 

4.  It  would  seem  that  a  priest  was  chosen  for  the 
child’s  foster-father,  because  the  parents  meant  that  he 
should  be  a  priest  also. 

5.  In  some  of  the  old  books  which  Geoffrey  Keating 
used,  when  he  was  writing  his  History  of  Ireland,  in 
the  beg;inning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  which 
are  now  lost,  it  is  said  that  the  name  given  the 
child  in  baptism  was  Criomthan,  an  old  Irish  name, 
meaning  “  a  fox,” 
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6.  Adamnan,  however,  who  lived  much  nearer  the 
time  of  Columcille,  and  who  heard  from  the  lips  of  old 
monks,  who  had  actually  spoken  with  the  Saint’s  com¬ 
panions,  the  stories  he  has  gathered  into  his  Life  of 
Saint  Columha,  says  nothing  of  this.  According  to 
Adamnan,  the  boy’s  name  was  always  Colum.  He  was 
called  not  for  “the  fox,”  but  for  “  the  dov^e.” 

7.  Adamnan  has  not  many  stories  to  tell  us  about 
the  Saint’s  childhood.  But  he  has  one  pretty  story  of 
Cruithnechan  returning  from  his  little  church  in  the 
dark  of  a  winter’s  morning,  and  finding  the  hut,  where 
the  child  lay  sleeping,  ablaze  with  heavenly  light  from 
the  wings  of  some  angel  visitor. 

8.  On  the  contrary,  the  old  Irish  Lives  of  the  Saint, 
both  that  in  the  Book  of  Jjismore,  and  those  used  by 
Keating,  and  Prince  Manus  O’Donnell,  are  full  of 
charming  stories  of  the  little  Saint’s  boyhood  days. 

9.  The  country  people  around  Templedouglas  kept 
a  long  memory  of  those  early  days.  When  Manus 
O’Donnell  wrote  his  book  about  Saint  Columcille  in 
1532,  that  is  to  say  more  than  a  thousand  years  later, 
he  was  shown  a  rock  near  Gartan  where,  they  said, 
Columcille  used  to  play  with  his  small  companions. 

10.  Near  Templedouglas  they  showed,  at  a  still  later 
date,  the  very  place  where  the  tiny  boy  first  learned  to 
walk. 

11.  Cruithnechan  taught  him  his  first  lessons.  He 
took  a  very  pleasant  way  of  teaching  him  his  letters. 
A  nice  cake  was  baked  for  the  boy,  and  the  alphabet 
cut  on  it,  and  as  he  learned  to  know  each  letter  he  was 
given  leave  to  eat  it. 

12.  On  certain  days  the  little  lad  was  allowed  away 
from  his  lessons  (the  learning  of  the  Psalms  would 
form  the  chief  part  of  them,  once  lie  knew  his  letters). 
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and  given  leave  to  play  with  the  other  little  boys  of  the 
village.  Keating  tells  us  they  used  to  be  all  waiting 
for  him,  “and  when^they  beheld  him  coming’  towards 
them,  they  used  to  lift  up  their  hands  for  joy,  and  say 
with  one  voice  here  comes  our  Columcille  (or  “  dove 
of  the  Church”).  And  when  the  teacher  heard  that 
the  children  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  him  Columcille, 
he  thought  it  to  be  God’s  will  that  he  should  be  called 
by  that  name,  which  was  in  the  mouths  of  innocent 
children,  and  that  his  name  Criomthau  should  be  for¬ 
gotten.” 

13.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  to  believe  Keat¬ 
ing,  when  he  tells  us  that  it  was  in  this  way  the  name 
Cohimcille  was  given  to  our  Saint.  But  one  thing  is 
certain :  he  must  have  been  a  dear  little  boy,  to  have 
left  such  tender  memories  of  himself  in  the  jilace  where 
he  spent  his  boyhood ;  and  we  can  well  believe  how  true 
and  deep  was  the  love  of  the  children  who  waited  for 
him,  “  and'  lifted  up  their  hands  for  joy”  at  the  sight 
of  him. 

14.  All  through  life  he  had  the  power  of  winning 
hearts — and  he  used  it  to  win  them  to  God.  The  charm¬ 
ing  tale  from  Keating  shows  that  the  power  was  his 
from  early  boyhood. 

15.  We  do  not  know  at  what  age  Columcille  was 
taken  from  old  Cruithnechan’s  care;  nor  are  we  quite 
sure  who  was  his  next  teacher.  We  know  he  took 
“  holy  orders”  eaxdy,  in  preparation  for  the  priesthood, 
and  two  stories,  related  by  Adamnan,  deal  with  won¬ 
derful  events  which  happened  when  he  was  a  deacon. 
In  one  of  them  he  is  spoken  of  as  studying  the  Scriptures 
under  Bishop  Finnian.  In  another,  an  old  man,  called 
Gemman,  is  mentioned  as  his  tutor. 

16.  It  is  generally  belleA-ed  that  about  the  age  of 
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twenty  he  entered  as  a  student  the  great  monastery  of 
Clonard  in  Meath.  Thither  I  w'ould  invite  you  to 
follow  him  so  that  we  may  learn  what  sort  of  a  place 
an  old  Irish  college  was. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

An  Old  Irish  College 

1.  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  colleges  to 
which  we  send  our  boys  to-day,  than  the  colleges  to 
which  the  boys  of  ancient  Ireland  went  in  their  thous¬ 
ands  in  the  days  when  Columcille  was  a  young  student. 

2.  There  were  no  lecture-halls,  nor  science-rooms, 
nor  libraries,  such  as  our  fine  colleges  possess,  nor  did 
the  boys  sleep  in  comfortable  beds,  and  gather  into  the 
refectory  at  stated  times  for  meals,  to  find  the  food  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  without  any  trouble  on  their  part. 

3.  An  old  Irish  college  was  more  like  a  camp  than 
anything  else,  and  when  our  Boy  Scouts  of  to-day  go 
“  camping  out”  in  any  large  numbers,  they  are  leading 
a  life  not  unlike  that  which  was  the  usual  life  of  an 
Irish  student  in  the  olden  times. 

4.  Instead  of  tents,  however,  such  as  are  used  to¬ 
day,  Columcille  and  his  comrades  built  for  themselves 
little  huts  of  timber  and  wattles. 

5.  These  little  huts  were  grou])ed  around  some  larger 
buildings :  the  church,  the  abbot’s  house,  the  refectory, 
the  kitchen,  the  guest-house.  The  wdiole  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  rampart,  which  gave  protection  both  from 
wild  beasts,  and  from  lawless  men. 

6.  When  the  boys  returned  to  their  little  wattled 
huts  at  night,  they  slept  none  the  less  soundly  because 
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tlieir  bed  was  only  tbe  bard  floor,  or  a  heap  of  rushes 
covered  with  a  skin.  Tliey  came  to  them  tired  enough, 
one  fancies,  after  a  hard  day’s  work. 

7.  In  the  first  place  they  had  to  attend,  at  stated 
times,  in  Ihe  church  to  take  their  share  in  the  appointed 
service.  At  certain  other  hours,  the  Abbot,  or  one  of 
the  more  learned  monks,  gathered  them  for  an  open-air 
lecture.  At  other  times,  again,  they  were  engaged 
copying  hooks,  or  studying  the  lessons  which  had  been 
marked  out  for  them. 

8.  A  large  part  of  their  day  was  taken  up  with  farm¬ 
ing  and  other  work.  Everything  that  was  needed  for 
the  support  of  the  college  had  to  be  produced  by  the 
monks  and  students.  High-born,  or  low-born,  all, 
from  the  Abbot  to  the  youngest  student,  had  to  take 
their  share  in  the  work.  Only  old  age  or  sickness  could 
excuse  a  person  from  taking  his  part  in  the  common 
labours. 

9.  They  dug,  or  ploughed  the  ground ;  they  sowed 
the  corn ;  they  reaped  it,  threshed  it,  winnowed  it. 
They  dried  it  in  the  monastery  kiln,  and  ground  it  at 
the  mill,  or  with  the  hand-quern.  They  baked  it  into 
bread.  They  milked  the  cows,  and  made  their  own 
butter  and  cheese.  They  went  fishing  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  lake  or  river. 

10.  They  had  their  own  sheep,  and  the  clothes  they 
wore  were  made  from  the  wool  they  supplied.  But  the 
wool  was  cut,  and  spun,  and  woven  by  themselves. 

11.  They  did  all  their  own  building,  and  carpenter’s 
work.  They  were,  in  turns,  smiths  and  boat-builders, 
butchers  and  bakers,  farmers  and  fishermen.  In  a 
w'ord,  they  went  to  school  not  to  learn  from  books  only, 
but  to  be  made  into  men  fit  and  willing  to  turn  their 
hands  to  any  kind  of  work  that  lay  ready  to  them. 
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12.  It  was  this  kind  of  tramiug  which  helped  to 
make  them  so  dauntless,  and  brave,  and  full  of  resource 
in  the  wild  lands  in  which  so  many  of  them  settled.  If 
Columcille  had  not  been  taught  to  do  all  the  work  I 
have  described,  he  could  never  have  been  able  to  take 
up  the  great  mission  of  his  life,  the  conversion  of  the 
land  we  now  call  Scotland,  to  Christianity. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

St.  Columcille’s  Work  in  Ireland 

1.  After  leaving  Clonard,  Columcille,  with  some  of 
his  companions,  seems  to  have  stayed,  for  a  time,  at 
a  number  of  the  other  great  schools  of  ancient  Ireland. 
We  find  him  and  St.  Ciaran  of  Clonmacnoise  at  St. 
Enda’s  school  in  Aran,  and  St.  Mobhi’s  School  at  Glas- 
nevin. 

2.  At  length  he  went  northwards  among  his  own 
people,  and,  having  obtained  from  them  a  grant  of  land, 
he  founded  his  first  monastery  at  Derry. 

3.  He  must  have  been  very  happy  at  Derry,  for  in 
the  after  years  when  he  was  far  from  it,  his  thoughts 
turned  lovingly  towards  it.  In  an  old  Irish  poem,  long 
ascribed  to  him,  there  are  some  touching  verses. 

4.  Were  all  Alba  mine 

From  its  centre  to  its  border 

I  would  rather  have  the  site  of  a  house 

In  the  middle  of  fair  Derry. 

5.  It  is  for  this  I  love  Derry 

For  its  smoothness,  for  its  purity. 

All  full  of  angels 

Is  every  leaf  on  the  oaks  of  Derry. 
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6.  Ill  lliis  ])oeni  lie  speaks  of  other  monasteries 
wliicli  he  had  founded  after  Derry,  and  he  tells  how 
beloved  they  all  are:  Durrow,  and  “pure  Raphoe,” 
Drumhome  “  of  the  sweet  acorns,”  Swords,  and  Kells, 
“  Drumclilf  on  Culeinne’s  strand.”  But  the  dearest  of 
all  i  s  Derrj'' : — 

“To  gaze  upon  fair  Loch  Foyle 
The  shape  of  its  shores  is  delightful.” 

7.  At  lengtli,  however,  the  time  came  when  he  could 
stay  among  “  the  beloved  places”  no  longer.  As  he 
leaves  Derry  for  Scotland,  the  old  iioem  echoes  his 
regret : — 

“  Great  is  the  speed  of  my  coracle 
And  its  stern  turned  upon  Derry — 

Grievous  my  errand  over  the  main 
Travelling  to  Alba  of  the  beetling  brows. 

8.  We  do  not  know,  exactly,  why  he  was  obliged  to 
go  on  his  “  grievous  errand  over  the  main.”  The 
absurd  story,  told  by  Keating  and  others,  about  the 
battle  fought  over  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  he  is  supposed 
to  have  made  secretly,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
Finnian,  is  not  believed  by  our  best  scholars,  like  Dr. 
Lanigan  and  Canon  O’Hanlon. 

9.  It  is  high  time,  indeed,  it  ceased  to  be  met  with 
in  books  of  Irish  history.  It  gives  a  wrong  impression 
of  both  Columcille  and  Finnian.  Neither  of  them  could 
have  been  the  childish  fools  that  ridiculous  story  would 
make  them  appear  to  be.  The  work  they  did  proves 
that. 

10.  Moreover  Finnian  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
greatest  schools  of  the  age,  a  school  to  which  students 
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came  froui  far-ofl:'  couiuries;  aud  it  \vas  his  leaching  of 
Scripture  that  made  his  school  so  famous.  The  co2)yiiig 
of  the  -Scriptures,  so  far  from  being  a  crime,  was  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  the  students.  We  know  that  from 
many  incidents  related  about  his  pupils,  and  their 
studies  at  Clonard. 

11.  It  would  api^ear,  however,  that  it  was  jjartly 
because  of  a  feud  between  Columcille’s  own  people,  the 
Northern  Hy  Niall,  and  King  Diarmuid,  who  was  of 
the  Southern  Hy  Niall,  and  the  bloody  battle  of  Cool- 
drevny  in  Sligo  which  was  fought  between  them,  that 
Columcille  went  to  Alba — as  Scotland  was  then  called. 

12.  You  must  know  that  in  Columcille’s  time  we, 
Irish,  were  called  Scots,  and  our  laud  was  known,  in 
Latin,  as  Scotia.  A  little  before  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  some  of  the  Scots  (or  Irish),  kinsmen  of 
St.  Columcille,  crossed  to  Alba  aud  won  a  kingdom  for 
themselves  in  it.  It  was  from  these  that  Scotland  gets 
its  present  name.  For  hundi'eds  of  years  after  the 
Saint’s  time  Ireland  was  called  Scotia  Major,  or  “  the 
Greater,”  aud  Scotland,  Scotia  Minor,  or  “the  Less.” 

13.  The  Scots,  or  Irish,  who  had  founded  their 
colony  in  Alba  some  years  before  our  Saint’s  arrival, 
occupied  only  a  small  part  of  it.  The  greater  part  was 
occupied  by  the  Piets. 

14.  Now  the  Scots  in  Alba  were  Christians.  Their 
king  M’as,  indeed,  a  near  relative  of  St.  Columcille’s. 
The  Piets,  on  the  other  hand,  were  heathens.  Our 
Saint’s  work,  then,  was  to  minister  to  his  kinsmen 
Scots,  who  had  no  priests  with  them  in  their  new 
country,  aud  also  to  convert  the  Piets  to  Christianity. 

15.  This  is  what  Adamnan  has  to  tell  us  of  the 
motives  of  Columcille’s  exile  from  Ireland.  “  In  the 
second  year  after  the  battle  of  Cooldrevny,  and  in  the 
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torty-secoucl  of  liis  age,  wishing  to  make  a  i^ilgrimage 
for  Christ,  he  sailed  forth.” 

IG.  “  Wishing  to  make  a  pilgrimage  for  Christ.” 
There  you  have  in  a  few  words  the  great  motive  of 
Columcille’s  exile  from  his  dear  native  land.  It  was 
this  motive  which  inspired  him  during  the  thirty-four 
years  he  lived — to  borrow  Adamnan’s  words  again — as 
“  an  island  soldier.” 

17.  In  the  year  563,  Columcille  sailed  for  the  little 
island  of  Hj'',  now  called  Iona,  and  here  he  founded  his 
famous  monastery,  and  here,  after  many  years  of  labour 
for  his  Master,  he  died  in  597. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

Adamnan  and  his  “Life”  of  Columcille 

1.  We  have  spoken  several  times  of  Adamnan,  and 
of  his  book.  The  Life  of  St.  Columba.  It  is  right  that 
you  should  know  something  about  him,  and  the  reasons 
why  the  stories  he  tells  us  about  Columcille  are  more 
likely  to  be  true  than  those  of  other  writers. 

2.  Adamnan  was,  like  Columcille  himself,  a  Tir- 
connell  boy,  and  a  near  relative  of  the  Saint.  He  never 
saw  his  holy  cousin,  having  been  born  about  twenty- 
four  years  after  the  latter’s  death ;  but  there  were  still 
living,  among  the  neighbours  of  the  little  lad,  many 
who  remembered  the  great  Saint  perfectly ;  and  he  was 
never  tired  of  getting  them  to  tell  him  their  memories 
of  him. 

3.  Adamnan’s  father  lived  near  one  of  the  monas¬ 
teries  founded  by  Columcille  in  Ireland  before  he  left 
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for  Hy — “  Drum  home  of  the  sweet  acorns  ” — and  it 
would  appear  that  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  monks,  when 
he  v>'as  very  young,  to  be  educated  by  them. 

4.  Among  them  was  an  old  monk,  called  Ernene, 
who  had  had  a  wonderful  vision  on  the  night  of  Colum- 
cille’s  death  in  Hy.  A^oung  Adamnan  loved  to  get  the 
old  man  to  tell  the  tale,  and,  long  years  after,  when  he 
came  to  write  the  book  by  wEich  he  is  best  remembered, 
he  could  recall  the  old  monk’s  very  words. 

5.  Old  Ernene  told  that  on  the  June  night,  at  the 
mid  hour  of  which  the  Saint’s  pure  soul  left  this  earth 
for  heaven,  he  and  some  other  monks  were  out  fishing 
in  the  Finn  river.  All  at  once  they  saw  a  great  bright¬ 
ness  in  the  sky,  and  in  the  east  something  that  looked 
like  a  pillar  of  fire ;  and  the  midnight  was  as  the 
summer  noonday  with  the  rays  of  it.  But  .  the  pillar 
rose  tow'ards  heaven,  and  darkness  fell  on  the  world 
again  after  the  passing  of  it. 

6.  Some  time  after  monks  came  from  Hy  with  the 
news  of  St.  Columcille’s  death,  and  it  was  learned  that 
it  had  taken  place  in  the  very  hour  in  which  Ernene  and 
his  friends  had  seen  that  mystical  brightness. 

7.  It  very  often  happens  that  something-,  which 
interests  a  boy  greatl3’-  when  he  is  3'oung,  plaj^s  a  great 
part  in  deciding  his  life-work  for  him.  It  seems  quite 
probable  that  Ernene’s  story  had  no  little  to  do  with 
turning  Adamnan’s  thoughts  towards  his  great  and 
saintly  cousin,  whose  life  he  was  not  only  to  write,  but 
to  imitate. 

8.  From  Drumhome  Adamnan  went  to  many  other 
of  the  great  schools  of  Ireland,  and  there  are  stories 
told  of  him,  in  the  old  books,  which  help  us  to  picture 
the  life  the  students  led  in  these  schools,  and  which  I 
should  dearly  love  to  retell  for  you  now,  did  space  allow. 
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zVt  length,  v.  lieu  he  was  about  twenty-five  j^ears  of  age, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  sail  for  Hy,  where  another 
cousin  of  his,  called  Beghine,  now  ruled  as  Abbot  in 
Columcille’s  place. 

9.  For  thirty  years  Adamnan  lived  as  a  monk  in 
Hy,  and  at  last  it  was  his  turn  to  be  chosen  Abbot.  He 
ruled  the  monastery  from  GT9  until  his  death  in  704. 

10.  He  was  a  very  learned  and  clever  man,  the  friend 
and  adviser  of  kings  and  princes,  and  he  wrote  many 
books  besides  that  which  has  made  his  name  famous. 

11.  His  monks  were  very  eager  that  he  should  write 
the  Life  of  their  great  founder,  and  he  himself  was  no 
less  eager  to  take  up  the  work. 

12.  Some  of  the  matter  for  it  he  found  in  the  records 
of  the  monastery,  made  by  those  who  could  speak,  of 
their  own  knowledge,  for  the  truth  of  the  entries,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  memory  of  them  was  still  fresh. 

13.  A  great  many  of  the  stories,  on  the  other  hand, 
told  by  Adamnan  were  related  to  him  by  i>ersons  who 
had  them  first  hand  from  those  directly  concerned  in 
them. 

14.  You  will  see,  from  what  I  have  told  you,  that 
Adamnan’s  account  of  the  Saint  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  correct  than  accounts  written  by  persons  who  lived 
more  than  a  thousand  years  later. 

15.  Adamnan,  moreover,  had  the  great  advantage  of 
writing  his  book  among  the  very  scenes  where  Colum- 
cille  had  lived,  and  where  most  of  the  incidents  recorded 
in  it  had  actually  hapjiened.  As  Adamnan  sat  writing 
in  the  Abbot’s  hut,  or  dictating  to  his  secretary,  Dorb- 
hene,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  was  sitting  in 
the  very  same  jjlace  where  Columcille  had  sat,  and  look¬ 
ing  out  on  the  very  same  sea  on  which  the  Saint’s  eyes 
had  so  often  rested.  There  was  the  door  to  which 
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Liigliaid,  the  iiiesseiigei',  had  so  often  come  for  the 
Saint’s  final  orders  before  he  set  off  on  some  errand  for 
Ireland,  and  by  which  Diarmuid,  the  faithful  attendant, 
liad  so  often  watched,  and  to  which  Columban  had 
brought  his  milk-pail  to  be  blessed,  or  Molua,  his  dirk, 
or  young  Berchan  had  peeped  through  the  keyhole  for 
a  sight  of  the  Saint’s  angelic  visitors.* 


CHAPTER  X. 

An  “Island-Soldier” 

1.  Thus  it  happens  that  as  we  read  Adamnan’s  book, 
we,  too,  feel  ourselves  among  the  scenes  in  which  the 
Saint  lived.  TVe  can  hear  the  murmur  of  the  summer 
sea,  and  the  loud  crashing  of  its  waves  against  the  rocks 
when  the  winter’s  tempests  were  let  loose  upon  it.  We 
can  see  the  Abbot’s  little  wooden  hut,  with  its  raised 
floor,  and  feel  the  throb  of  the  busy  life  of  work  and 
prayer,  that  centred  in  it.  We  can  call  up  the  figure 
of  the  Saint  himself,  and  see  him  as  Adamnan  pictured 
him  for  us:  “  Angelic  of  aspect,  clean  in  speech,  holy 
in  deed,  of  excellent  disposition,  great  in  counsel,  for 
thirty-four  years  serving  as  an  island-soldier.” 

2.  As  we  note  his  ceaseless  labours,  of  hand  and 
brain,  his  long  nights  of  prayer,  his  fasting,  his 
journeys  over  wild  seas,  and  through  wild  forests, 
and  up  lonely  lakes,  exposed  to  danger  from  savage 
beasts  and  yet  more  savage  men,  we  learn  to  know  what 
the  old  Irish  meant  when  they  called  their  saints 
“soldiers”  or  “athletes  of  Christ,”  and  what  Adamnan, 


•  All  these  incidents  are  related  by  Adamnan  in  his  book. 
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in  particular,  uieant  when  he  spoke  of  Columcille  as  an 
“  island-soldier.” 

3.  And  this  “  island-soldier,”  so  dauntless  of  heart, 
so  full  of  enduraiice,  was  not  without  that  gallant  good- 
hum  our  which  renders  so  attractive  our  brave  fighting 
lads  of  to-day.  Hear  Adamnan’s  words,  after  he  has 
recorded  some  of  the  Saint’s  labours,  “  the  burden  of 
any  one  of  which  might  seem  beyond  a  man’s  bearing.” 
“Amidst  them  all,”  writes  Adamnan,  “  he  was  dear  to 
all,  ever  showing  a  pleasant,  holy  countenance.” 

4.  Many  instances  he  relates  of  the  Saint’s  kind 
heart.  He  was  charming  with  children ;  and  little 
boys,  whether  poor  servant  lads,  or  the  sons  of  kings, 
loved  to  be  near  him.  His  heart  bled  for  all  those  in 
sorrow :  captives,  and  exiles,  and  sinners  doing  penance 
for  their  sins,  and  sick,  and  poor,  and  unhappy  folk ; 
and  he  did  all  he  could  to  comfort  them.  For  others’ 
danger  he  was  much  concerned,  however  little  he  heeded 
his  own. 

5.  He  was  wonderfully  fond  of  animals,  and  some  of 
the  most  delightful  tales  in  Adamnan’s  book  are  proof 
of  this.  Here  is  one  of  them  which  I  will  tell  you  as 
much  as  possible  in  Adamnan’s  own  words,  thinking 
you  will  enjoy  it  thus  better,  than  if  clothed  in  any 
words  of  mine. 

‘6.  “  On  a  certain  day  the  Saint  called  to  him  one 

of  the  Brethren  and  said :  ‘  On  the  third  day  from  this 
thou  must  sit  by  the  sea-shore  on  the  western  part  of  this 
island,  and  keep  a  good  look-out,  for  from  Ireland  a 
guest  will  arrive  to  us,  very  weary  and  fatigued ; 'and 
this  guest  will  be  no  other  than  a  crane  driven  out  of  its 
course,  and  much  buffetted  by  the  winds. 

7.  “  Weak  and  worn-out  it  will  fall  on  the  sea-shore 

before  thee,  and  thou  wilt  take  care  to  lift  it  up  kindly 
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aud  carry  it  to  tire  guest-house,  aud  there  gave  it  shelter, 
carefully  feeding  and  tending  it  for  three  days  and 
nights.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  being  refreshed,  it 
Avill  return  with  new  strength  to  the  sweet  land  of  Ire¬ 
land  whence  it  came.  And  I  commend  it  to  thee  thus 
earnestly  because  it  came  from  our  native  land.” 

8.  The  charming  story  goes  on  to  tell  that  the  monk 
obeyed  the  instructions  exactly,  and  that  on  the  very 
day,  and  at  the  hour  foretold,  the  storm-tossed,  weary 
crane  arrives,  and  falls  half-dead  on  the  strand  at  the 
brother’s  feet.  But  he,  lifting  it  up,  tenderly  bore  it 
to  the  guest-house,  and  fed  and  warmed  it.  At  last,  on 
the  third  day  the  bird,  suddenly  soaring  uii  from  the 
ground,  in  the  presence  of  its  kind  host,  balanced  itself 
for  a  little  while,  high  in  the  air,  as  if  considering  its 
course,  and  then  “  returned  across  the  sea  to  Ireland, 
in  a  straight  line  of  flight,  on  a  calm  day.” 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

The  Death  of  Columcille 

1.  Very  charming,  too,  is  the  story  of  the  old  white 
horse,  which  for  many  years  had  done  faithful  service 
”  carrying  the  milk-pails  to  and  fro  between  the  byre 
and  the  monastery,”  and  of  his  touching  farewell  to  his 
master  on  the  day  of  the  latter’s  death. 

2.  It  had  been  made  known  to  Columcille  by  an 
angel  messenger  on  the  previous  Sunday  that  by  the 
end  of  the  week  his  exile  on  earth  was  to  come  to  an 
end. 

3.  So  on  the  Saturday  lie  called  to  him  his  devoted 
attendant,  Diarmuid,  aud  bade  him  lead  him  forth.  It 
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was  to  bid  farewell  to  the  beloved  places  that  he  was 
going’  ]iow  to  visit  them;  but  Diarmuid  knew  it  not 
until  the  Saint  told  him. 

4.  Thejr  went  first  to  the  granary,  and  Columcille, 
seeing  it  well  filled,  gave  thanks  to  God  that  the 
Brethren  should  not  suffer  want  after  his  departure. 
vSomething  in  his  tones  stnick  Diarmuid,  and  made  his 
loving  heart  chill  with  fear  and  sorrow.  Was  death  so 
near  at  hand,  and  were  they  so  soon  to  lose  their  dear 
Father  and  Abbot?  Timidly  he  put  the  question,  fear¬ 
ing  the  answer. 

5.  The  answer  came  after  the  Saint  had  pledged  him 
to  secrecy,  and  Diarmuid  had  sworn,  on  bended  knees, 
to  reveal  to  no  man,  until  after  the  Abbot’s  death,  that 
which  was  now  to  be  confided  to  him.  Then  the  secret, 
as  full  of  sorrow  for  Diarmuid,  as  of  joy  for  his  master, 
was  whispered  in  Diarmuid’s  faithful  ear.  That  night, 
at  midnight,  Columcille  was  to  die. 

6.  The  news  threw  Diarmuid  into  a  passion  of  weep¬ 
ing  ;  but  his  kind  master  comforted  him  as  best  he 
could.  It  was  a  long  time  before  Diarmuid  could  face 
the  Brethren,  with  his  grief  so  well  hidden  that  they 
should  suspect  nothing,  and  the  secret  that  had  been 
confided  to  him,  remain  safe  in  his  keeping. 

7.  Half-way  between  the  granary  and  the  monastery 
Columcille  and  Diarmuid  sat  down  to  rest.  “  And 
while  the  Saint  rested  thus,  sitting  for  a  while,  behold  !” 
says  Adamnan,  “  the  white  horse,  a  faithful  servant, 
runs  up  to  him,  and  lays  his  head  against  his  breast. 
And  knowing  that  his  master  was  soon  about  to  leave 
him,  and  that  he  would  see  him  no  more,  the  horse 
began  to  whinny  and  shed  copious  tears.” 

8.  Diarmuid  would  have  driven  him  away,  but  the 
Saint  forbade  it.  “  Let  him  alone,  let  him  alone,  for 
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lie  loves  me.  Let  him  pour  forth  the  tears  of  his  bitter 
grief  iuto  my  bosom.”  And  he  pointed  out  to  Diar- 
muid,  that  while  he,  a  man,  with  a  man’s  reason,  could 
have  known  nothing  of  the  near  aiiproach  of  the  Saint’s 
death,  had  not  the  latter  told  him,  to  this  brute  beast 
the  Creator,  in  some  strange  way,  had  made  it  known. 
“  And  he  blessed  his  servant,  the  horse,  as  it  sadly 
turned  aw'ay  from  him.” 

9.  He  next  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  little  hill,  from 
which  there  was  a  good  view  of  the  monastery.  He 
.stood,  for  a  time,  gazing  on  the  scene  so  dear  to  him ; 
then,  lifting  up  his  hands,  he  bles.sed  the  monastery  and 
the  island,  and  foretold  its  future  fame. 

10.  After  his  return  to  his  hut,  he  sat  for  a  time 
copjdng  the  Psalms.  He  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
page  when  he  finished  the  verse:  “  But  they  that  seek 
the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing.”  He  laid 
down  his  pen  then,  and  said:  “  Here  I  must  stop,  and 
what  follows  Baithene  must  write.” 

11.  Now  Baithene  was  to  be  our  Saint’s  successor  as 
Abbot ;  and  Adamnan  points  out  how  fitting  W’ere  the 
words  just  quoted  for  him  who  was  about  to  enter  into 
Life  Eternal,  and  how  fitting  were  the  words  wdiich 
follow  for  him  who  was  to  succeed  him  as  teacher  and 
writer. 

12.  For  the  next  verse  runs  thus:  “  Come,  ye  child¬ 
ren,  hearken  unto  me.  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.” 

13.  It  was  time  for  Vespers  when  the  Saint  laid  aside 
his- copying.  After  they  were  ended,  he  returned  to  hi.s 
little  hut  for  the  short  rest  allowed  before  the  midnight 
office. 

14.  We  have  a  touching  picture  of  him,  lying  on  the 
hard  bed,  which  had  been  his  only  ease  for  .so  many  years 
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— tile  bare  rock  for  a  coucb,  and  a  stone  for  a  pillow — • 
and  wliispering’  into  tbe  faitbful  Uiarinuid’s  ear  bis  last 
messag'e  for  his  children. 

15.  He  lay  quiet  for  a  little  after  that,  until,  through 
the  soft  June  night,  over  the  gentle  murmur  of  the 
summer  sea,  there  came  the  sound  of  the  bell,  summon¬ 
ing  the  Brethren  to  the  church  for  the  midnight  prayers. 

16.  Before  Diarmuid  knew  what  he  was  about,  the 
Saint  was  out  of  the  hut  running,  with  the  swiftness  of 
youth,  to  where  the  Master  awaited  him. 

17.  Diarmuid,  following  quickly,  could  see  the  whole 
church  bright  with  angelic  light ;  but  it  had  faded  ere 
he  entered,  and  he  had  to  grope  his  way  through  the 
darkness  seeking  the  Saint,  and  calling  out  anxiously, 
“  where  art  thou.  Father?” 

18.  He  found  Columcille  lying  before  the  altar.  And 
presently,  when  the  Brethren  entered  with  lights,  the 
sight  that  greeted  them  was  Diarmuid  sitting  on  the 
altar-steps,  with  their  dying  Abbot  in  his  arms. 

19.  Then  Diarmuid  raised  the  Saint’s  hand  to  give 
the  weeping  monks  the  last  blessing.  Gathering  up 
all  the  strength  that  was  left  him,  Columcille  moved  it 
in  the  sacred  sign.  It  fell  limply.  His  head  sunk 
again  on  Diarmuid’s  faithful  breast.  The  church  was 
full  of  wailings.  Columcille  had  left  his  monks  for 


ever. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Coming  of  the  Northmen 

1.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Columcille  the  monks  of  Hy  lived  their  holy,  peaceful 
lives  in  the  island  which  his  life  and  death  had  made  a 
sacred  spot. 

2.  To  it  men  came  as  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  many  a  prince  of  high  renown  came  to  end 
liis  days  there,  thinking  himself  happy  if  his  dust  were 
allowed  to  mingle  v/ith  the  dust  of  the  holy  men  who 
awaited  the  Resurrection  in-  the  graveyard  where 
Columcille  was  buried. 

3.  But  at  length  evil  days  came  upon  the  island.  In 
the  year  794  fierce  swarms  of  sea  pirates  burst  from  the 
frozen  lands  of  the  North,  and  came  in  their  swift  black 
boats,  to  plunder  the  riches  of  the  countries  to  the 
South. 

4.  The  treasures  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  with  which  pious  and  grateful  souls  had  adorned 
the  shrines  of  the  saints,  drew  these  robbers,  in  great 
numbers,  to  the  places  where  there  were  monasteries 
and  churches. 

5.  The  Hebrides  were  first  plundered  by  them  in 
794.  The  following  year  it  was  the  turn  of  the  island 
of  Hy. 
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G.  x4fter  that  scarcely  a  j’^ear  passed  that  the  monks 
of  the  island  monasteries  in  the  Scottish  seas  were  not 
visited  by  their  robber  guests.  In  802  the  monastery 
of  Hy  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  them. 

7.  It  became  necessary  for  the  monks  to  seek  a  safer 
refuge,  and  so  they  came  to  Ireland,  bearing  with  them 
the  most  precious  of  their  possessions — the  shrine  con¬ 
taining  the  relics  of  St.  Columcille. 

8.  At  last  Ireland  itself  was  not  safe  from  the  savage 
Northmen.  Early  in  the  ninth  century  they  landed  on 
Irish  soil,  and  for  many  a  year  our  Annals  show  a 
sorrowful  record  of  their  burnings,  and  slaughters,  and 
plunderings.  Every  year  their  track  of  fire  and  blood 
and  destruction  grew  longer.  A  time  came,  at  last, 
when  they  were  no  longer  content  with  their  annual 
summer  expeditions  of  plunder,  but  felt  themselves 
strong  enough  to  settle  as  conquerors  on  Irish  soil. 

9.  It  would  be  a  long  and  sad  story  to  tell  of  the 
battles  fought  between  the  Irish  and  the  Northmen  for 
the  next  two  centuries.  Sometimes  the  Irish  won, 
sometimes  their  enemies.  The  country  suffered  untold 
miseries  during  these  centuries. 

10.  One  by  one  the  famous  schools,  to  which  scholars 
had  flocked  from  the  most  distant  lands,  were  ruined. 
The  precious  books,  which  the  old  scribes  had  copied 
with  such  loving  care,  were  destroyed.  The  shrines,  on 
which  the  Irish  metalsmiths  had  lavished  their  exquisite 
work,  and  skill,  and  patient  artistry  were  plundered. 

11.  What  was  worse :  in  the  long  years  of  war  the 
Irish  character  lost  many  of  the  qualities  which 
rendered  it  so  attractive.  It  was  not  “saints  and 
scholars”  Ireland  bred  now,  but  fierce  fighters,  fit  to 
take  up  the  combat  with  tiie  foe., 
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12.  On  the  whole  the  Irish  liekl  their  own  fairly 
well  with  the  Northmen.  But  when  they  met  in 
pitched  battle  they  were  at  a  loss  in  one  respect.  They 
had  not  the  body  armour,  the  coats  of  mail  which  the 
Northmen  had  stolen  in  their  raids  on  the  countries 
where  these  were  manufactured. 

13.  You  must  remember  that  Ireland  was  not  the 
only  country  the  Northmen  attacked.  They  settled  in 
England,  where  they  founded  a  kingdom  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  raided  the  lands  of  Southern  Europe ;  they 
seized  one  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  France,  which  was 
called  after  them  Normandy  or  “  Northman’s  land.” 

14.  The  Normans,  of  whom  you  "will  hear  much  as 
you  pursue  the  course  of  Irish  and  English  history,  were 
descendants  of  the  fierce  sea-robbers  of  whom  we  are 
speaking. 

15.  The  word  “  Norman”  is,  as  you  can  easily  see 
for  yourselves,  but  a  softened  form  of  the  word  “North¬ 
man.” 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

“The  Deliverer” 

1.  In  the  course  of  the  age-long  fighting,  which  I 
have  described,  the  Northmen  had  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  very  firmly  in  two  or  three  ports 
which  they  fortified,  and  from  which  they  were  able  to 
extend  their  power  all  over  the  neighbouring  country. 

2.  In  this  way  they  fortified  Dublin,  Waterford,  and 
Limerick,  and  these  strong  places  became  the  centres 
of  Northmen  kingdoms. 

3.  From  Limerick  they  ravaged  all  Munster,  and 
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we  have  a  heartrending  picture  in  the  old  books  of  the 
slavery  to  which  they  reduced  the  people. 

4.  Their  soldiers  were  billetted  on  the  peaceful 
country  folk,  and  what  pleasant  guests  they  were  you 
may  gather  from  the  account  given  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Gael  with  the  Gall,  our  great  authority  for  the  history 
of  these  troubled  times. 

5.  “  None  of  the  men  of  Erinn  had  power  to  give 
even  the  milk  of  his  cow,  or  the  clutch  of  eggs  of  one 
hen  in  kindness  to  an  aged  man,  or  to  a  friend,  but  was 
forced  to  keep  them  for  the  foreign  soldier.  And 
though  there  was  but  one  milk-giving  cow  in  the  house, 
she  dared  not  be  milked  for  an  infant  of  one  night,  nor 
for  a  sick  person,  but  had  to  be  kept  for  the  soldier  of 
the  foreigners.  And  however  long  he  might  be  absent 
from  the  house  his  share  had  to  be  kept  for  him,  and 
if  there  was  in  the  house  but  one  cow  it  had  to  be  killed 
for  the  soldier’s  supper  if  his  need  could  not  otherwise 
be  supplied.” 

6.  Why  did  the  Irish,  a  nation  renowned  for  cour¬ 
age,  endure  such  slavery  ?  The  old  writer  whom  I  have 
just  quoted  tries  to  answer.  “  Numerous,  indeed,”  he 
says,  “  were  the  oft-victorious  clans  of  many-familied 
Erinn ;  numerous  their  kings,  and  royal  chiefs,  and 
their  princes,  their  heroes,  and  their  champions,  their 
chiefs  of  valour  and  renown.”  Yet  no  relief  could  they 
bring  “  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  the  oppressors 
and  their  savage  cruelty,”  but,  above  all,  “  on  account 
of  the  excellence  of  their  polished,  ample,  treble,  heavy 
glittering  corslets ;  and  their  hard,  strong,  valiant 
swords ;  and  their  long  spears,  and  their  ready,  brilliant 
arms  of  valour  besides.” 

7.  At  last  there  arose  two  young  princes,  to  whose 
valiant  minds  the  excuse  that  the  Irish  must  remain 
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slaves  to  tlie  savage  foreigners,  because  their  arms  and 
armour  were  inferior,  seemed  but  a  coward’s  reasoning. 
These  were  Mahon  and  Brian,  sons  of  Kennedy,  King 
of  the  Dalcassians :  “  two  stout,  valiant  pillars,  two 
fierce,  magnificent  heroes,  two  gates  of  battle,  two  poles 
of  combat,  two  spreading  trees  of  shelter,  two  spears  of 
victory,”  as  our  author  describes  them  in  the  high- 
sounding  language  he  loves  to  use. 

8.  They  saw  that  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  Irish  to 
meet  the  foreigners  in  open  battle,  where  their  superior 
arms  and  armour  gave  the  latter  a  great  advantage. 
They  saw  that  the  tactics  which  promised  the  Irish  most 
success  would  be  what  is  now  called  “guerilla  warfare.” 
That  means  a  species  of  war  carried  on  by  small, 
scattered  bodies,  light-armed,  light-moving,  to  which 
the  bogs  and  forests  of  ancient  Ireland  lent  themselves 
admirably. 

9.  So  much  harm  did  they  succeed  in  inflicting  on 
the  Northmen  that  the  latter,  after  a  time,  were  glad 
to  offer  terms  of  peace  to  them ;  and  Mahon,  for  his 
part,  was  glad  to  accept  the  terms  and  return  to  the 
royal  dun  of  his  ancestors. 

10.  Not  so  Brian.  “  Peace  with  the  foreigner  was 
not  pleasing  to  liim,”  says  the  old  chronicler,  “  and 
though  all  others  were  silent  he  would  not  be  so.” 
Gathering  around  him,  brave  lad  that  he  was,  a  band  of 
boy-soldiers  as  brave  as  himself,  he  went  back  into  the 
woods,  and  forests,  and  desert  places  of  North  Munster 
and  took  up  again  the  task  of  harassing  the  foe. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Boy-Deeds  of  Brian 

1.  In  all  the  splendid  annals  of  Irish  boy-heroes 
there  is  nothing  more  stirring  than  the  account  of  young 
Brian,  and  his  boy-warriors,  and  their  life  in  the  green¬ 
wood. 

2.  To  get  the  full  thrill  of  that  story  we  must  hear 
the  old  chronicler  tell  it  in  his  own  words.  “  When 
Brian  inflicted  not  evil  on  the  foreigner  in  the  day-time, 
he  was  sure  to  do  so  in  the  next  night ;  and  when  he  did 
it  not  in  the  night,  he  was  sure  to  do  it  on  the  morrow. 
They  who  were  with  him  used  to  set  up  rude  huts  in 
the  woods,  or  to  seek  shelter  in  the  caves  of  that  wild 
country,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  count  all  that  Brian  killed 
of  foreigners  in  twos,  in  threes,  in  fives,  in  scores,  and 
in  hundreds,  or  the  number  of  fights  and  of  combats 
that  he  constantly  gave  them. 

3.  “  Great,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  hardships, 
and  the  ruin,  the  hunger  and  exposure  which  the 
foreigners  inflicted  on  Brian  and  his  companions,  in  the 
wild  huts  of  the  desert,  with  the  hard,  knotty,  wet  roots 
of  their  native  forests  for  their  only  bedding.”  One 
after  another  his  followers  fell,  slain  in  the  never- 
ending  fights,  and  at  last,  of  all  the  brave  band,  but 
fifteen  were  left. 

4.  News  of  Brian’s  forlorn  position  reached  Mahon, 
and  his  heart  was  sorrowful  for  his  brave,  young 
brother.  He  sent  for  him,  and  tried  to  make  him  see 
how  hopeless  was  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  how 
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much  more  prudent  he  himself  had  been,  who  had  made 
good  terms  for  his  men. 

5.  But  Brian  Mould  have  none  of  such  craven 
counsels.  He  turned  on  Mahon  and  fiercely  reproached 
him  for  having*  betrayed  the  honour  of  the  great  name 
their  ancestors  had  handed  doMui  to  them.  He  reminded 
him  of  the  deeds  of  valour  which  had  made  the  Dal- 
cassians  renoM’ued.  He  swept  aside  Mahon’s  excuses 
about  the  impossibility  of  contending  against  foes  so 
much  better  armed  than  the3^  And  his  anger  flamed 
out  in  words  of  passionate  eloquence,  when  Mahon 
pointed  out  that,  M*hile  his  omui  prudent  conduct  had 
saved  the  lives  of  his  folloM'ers,  Brian’s  recklessness  had 
strevn  the  woods  with  the  dead  bodies  of  his  people. 

6.  “  Brian  said  that  Mahon  spoke  ill  there,  because 
it  Mas  natural  for  all  men  to  die,  and  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  had  died  before  them,  and  death  M*as  cer¬ 
tain  to  come  upon  themselves ;  but  it  M'as  not  natural  or 
hereditary  for  them  fo  submit  to  insult,  or  contempt, 
because  their  fathers  or  their  grandfathers  submitted 
not  to  it  from  anyone  on  earth. 

7.  “  He  said  also  that  it  was  no  honour  to  their 
courage  to  abandon  M'ithout  battle  or  conflict,  to  dark 
foreigners,  and  black,  grim  Gentiles  the  inheritance 
M'hich  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  defended  in 
battles  and  conflicts  against  the  chiefs  of  the  Gaels.” 

8.  The  blood  of  the  same  valiant  ancestors,  to  M*hose 
memory  Brian  appealed,  floM’ed  too  Marmly  in  Mahon’s 
veins  for  him  to  listen  unmoved  to  that  stirring  speech 
of  his  dauntless  young  brother.  He  summoned  the 
Dalcassians  around  him,  and  he  gave  them  their  choicp : 
M*as  it  to  be  peace  or  war  M'ith  the  foreigners  ? 

9.  Their  answer  came  in  a  mighty  chorus.  “  They 
shouted,  both  old  and  young,  that  they  would  rather 
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meet  death  and  destruction  in  defending-  the  freedom  of 
their  country,  and  their  race,  than  put  up  with  the 
tyranny  of  the  pirates,  and  abandon  their  country,  and 
their  lands  to  them.”  “  And  this,”  says  the  old 
chronicler,  “  was  the  voice  of  liundreds  as  of  one  man.” 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

“The  Glories  of  Brian  the  Brave” 

1.  The  victories  which  followed  not  only  made 
Mahon  the  conqueror  of  the  foreigners,  and  the  strong 
King  of  the  Dalcassians,  but  secured  his  election  as  King 
of  Munster.  He  reigned  as  “King  of  Cashel”  for  about 
six  years,  when  the  vengeance  of  two  chieftains  whom 
he  had  subdued,  Molloy  and  Donovan,  brought  about 
his  murder  in  the  year  976. 

2.  But  if  his  enemies  thought  that  the  power  of  the 
Dalcassians  was  broken  when  the  life-blood  of  Mahon 
stained  the  sacred  book  of  the  Gospels,  he  carried  on 
his  breast  as  a  protection,  they  were  much  mistaken. 

3.  “For  Brian,”  says  the  old  chronicler,  in  the 
picturesque  way  which  lends  such  charm  to  his  pages, 
“  was  not  a  stone  in  the  place  of  an  egg,  and  he  was 
not  a  wisp  in  the  place  of  a  club ;  but  he  was  a  hero  in 
the  place  of  a  hero,  and  he  was  valour  after  valour.” 

4.  His  reign,  we  are  told,  was,  at  the  beginning, 
“  full  of  battles,  wars,  combats,  plundering,  ravaging, 
unquiet.”  But  at  its  close  it  became  “  bright,  placid, 
happy,  peaceful,  prosperous,  wealthy,  rich,  festive,  full 
of  giving  of  banquets,  laying  foundations.” 

5.  “  Five  and  twenty  battles,”  King  Brian  is  said 
to  have  gained  over  the  Northmen;  and  the  bondage 
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wliich  the  Irish  were  forced  to  endure  in  the  days  before 
the  coming  of  their  deliverer,  it  was  now  the  turn  of 
the  foreigners  to  suffer.  They  were  put  at  the  lowliest 
and  hardest  work,  “  so  that  there  was  not  a  winnowing 
sheet  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  the  country  that  had 
not  a  foreign  bondsman  working  at  it,  nor  a  quern 
without  a  foreign  bondswoman.” 

6.  With  his  victories  grew  Brian’s  ambition.  A 
day  came  when  nothing  less  would  satisfy  him  than  the 
High  Kingship  of  Ireland.  He  forced  Malachy,  the 
rightful  High  King,  to  make  way  for  him,  and,  having 
got  himself  proclaimed  King  of  Tara,  he  made  the  royal 
circuit  of  Ireland,  taking  hostages  from  the  sub-kings 
as  he  passed. 

7.  “  Then  Brian  returned  from  his  great  royal 
visitation  of  all  Erin,  and  the  peace  of  Erin  was  pro¬ 
claimed  by  him,  both  of  churches  and  of  people.”  He 
set  himself  to  enforce  law  and  order  by  punishing 
severely  all  those  who,  by  murder  and  robbery,  might 
break  them.  He  kept  down  the  Northmen  with  a 
strong  hand.  It  was  told  how  through  the  profound 
peace  his  vigorous  rule  had  secured,  “  a  lone  woman 
came  from  Tory  Island  in  the  North  to  Cleena’s  Wave 
in  the  South  (outside  Queenstown),  carrying  a  ring  of 
gold  on  a  horse-rod,  and  she  was  neither  robbed  nor 
insulted.” 

8.  It  was  this  incident  which  the  poet,  Moore,  has 
celebrated  in  one  of  the  loveliest  of  his  Irish  Melodies 

“  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore.” 

9.  When  peace  was  thus  secured,  Brian  set  himself 
to  bring  back  to  his  country  something  of  that  which 
she  had  lost  during  the  ravages  of  centuries  of  war. 
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10.  His  first  care  was  for  the  restoration  of  tlie 
schools.  He  knew  that  the  most  precious  thing  he 
could  give  his  people  was  education.  He  himself  paid 
good  teachers,  and  he  sent  “  to  buy  books  beyond  the 
sea  and  the  great  ocean,”  for  alas !  our  chronicler 
laments,  “  the  writings,  and  the  books  in  every  church 
had  been  burned  or  thrown  in  the  water”  by  the 
ignorant  foreigners. 

11.  Many  churches,  likewise,  were  built  and  repaired 
by  him.  He  spent  large  sums  on  the  making  of  roads 
and  bridges,  and  building  fortresses.  He  tried  also  to 
revive,  in  the  splendid  hospitality  of  his  own  Court, 
some  of  the  royal  magnificence  of  the  Court  of  Cormac 
MacAirt. 

12.  It  was  the  bitter  tongue  of  a  woman  which  broke 
the  fifteen  years’  peace  King  Brian’s  firm  rule  had  pro¬ 
cured  for  Ireland.  He  had  married  Queen  Gormley, 
sister  of  Maelmurry,  King  of  Leinster,  and  mother  of 
Sitric,  the  Danish  King  of  Dublin.  To  her  brother, 
Maelmurry,  arriving  at  Kincora,  Brian’s  palace,  with 
a  tribute,  she  spoke  words  of  scorn,  and  she  stirred  up  a 
deadly  quarrel  between  him  and  Prince  Murrough,  her 
stepson,  Brian’s  eldest  son, 

13.  Maelmun’y  left  Kincora  with  feelings  of  fierce 
anger  in  his  heart.  He  sent  messengers  to  all  Brian’s 
enemies,  both  Northmen  and  Irish,  and  a  great  host 
was  mustered  against  the  High  King  in  the  spring  of 
1014. 

14.  It  was  on  Good  Friday  of  that  year  that  the 
Battle  of  Clontarf  was  fought,  which  resulted  in  a  great 
victory  for  the  forces  of  Brian. 

15.  But  the  victory  was  dearly  bought.  Prince 
Murrough  was  slain  in  the  battle,  after  mighty  hero- 
deeds,  which  must  rank  his  name  for  ever  with  the 
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great  ones  of  our  race.  His  fifteen-year-old  son,  Prince 
Turlough,  met  liis  death  in  the  last  charge  which  drove 
the  defeated  enemy  into  the  sea. 

16.  As  for  King  Brian  himself,  too  old  to  bear  a 
share  in  the  battle,  he  spent  the  long  hours  of  it  at 
prayer  in  his  tent.  Here  towards  nightfall  he  was 
found  by  a  small  party  of  the  defeated  foe,  headed  by 
a  Northman,  called  Earl  Brodar.  At  first  Brodar  took 
the  white-haired  praying  figure  for  a  priest,  and  would 
have  passed  him  by. 

17.  But  an  old  servant  of  Brian’s,  who  had  gone 
over  to  the  foe,  informed  Brodar  that  this  was  the  great 
King  Brian.  Then  Brodar,  we  are  told,  seized  his 
battle-axe,  and  was  about  to  hurl  it  at  Brian. 

18.  At  that  the  good  sword  of  Brian  leaped  out  of 
its  scabbard  for  its  last  victory.  With  one  stroke  of  it 
the  old  arm  found  strength  to  cut  off  Brodar’s  leg. 
“  The  foreigner  dealt  Brian  a  stroke  which  cleft  his 
head  utterly ;  and  Brian  killed  the  second  man  that  was 
with  Brodar,  and  they  fell  together,  each  slain  by  the 
other.” 


IV.— St.  Lorcan  O’Toole, 
A.D.  1128-1180 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

The  Norman  Invasion 

1.  Ireland  was  not  in  a  happy  state  after  the  death 
of  Brian.  It  is  true  that  the  victory  of  Olontarf  had 
put  an  end,  for  ever,  to  the  danger  of  Ireland  becoming 
a  mere  province  of  a  Northman  Empire.  But  the  unity 
which  Brian’s  strong  hand  had  brought  about  was  lost 
amid  the  jealous  quarrels  of  native  Irish  princes,  rivals 
for  the  supreme  power. 

2.  These  unfortunate  divisions  between  the  Irish 
princes  prepared  the  way  for  new  troubles.  About  a 
century-and-a-half  after  Clontarf,  the  foreigner  once 
more  set  foot,  as  an  invader,  on  Irish  soil. 

3.  You  will  remember  that  I  told  you  Ireland  was 
not  the  only  country  the  Northmen  ravaged  in  search 
for  plunder.  In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century 
one  of  their  pirate  fleets,  under  a  leader  called  Eolf  the 
Ganger,  swept  up  the  Seine,  and  seized  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  mouth  of  it. 

4.  The  King  of  France,  Charles  the  Simple,  was 
forced  to  come  to  terms  with  Eolf.  He  left  him  the 
land  thus  seized  iipon,  on  condition  he  should  take  no 
more,  and  should  help  to  protect  the  rest  of  the  King’s 
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possessions  from  new  attacks  of  other  pirates.  For  his 
own  land  Rolf  was  to  become  the  King’s  “  man,”  that 
is  to  say,  to  acknowledge  the  King  as  his  “  over-lord.” 
King  Charles  gave  his  daughter  as  a  bride  to  Rolf,  and 
the  latter  became  a  Christian. 

5.  In  coui’vse  of  time  the  “  pirates,”  as  they  were 
called  by  their  French  neighbours,  all  became 
Christians.  But  they  kept  in  their  new  land,  and  with 
their  new  faith,  something  of  the  wild  spirit  of  adven¬ 
ture  which  had  driven  their  forefathers  on  their  lawless 
raids.  When  the  call  to  the  Crusades  rang  through 
Europe,  they  were  among  the  first  to  answer  it. 

6.  Under  one  of  their  leaders,  Robert  Guiscard,  the 
Norman  knights  won  for  themselves  rich  possessions  in 
the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  Crusades  and  the 
Sicilian  wars  of  conquest  were  a  constant  school  of 
military  training  for  the  young  soldiers  of  Normandy, 
and  turned  their  duchy  into  a  land  of  warriors.  In 
their  plunder  of  the  arsenals  of  the  East,  they  had 
found  the  finest  armour  of  the  period.  Thus  equipped, 
and  with  a  superb  knowledge  of  the  art  of  warfare  as  it 
was  carried  on  in  those  days,  they  were  ready  for  the 
plans  of  conquest  of  wdiicli  their  Duke,  William, 
destined  to  be  called  “  the  Conqueror”  from  their  fulfil¬ 
ment,  already  dreamed. 

7.  In  10G6  the  Normans  invaded  England,  and  w'on 
the  Battle  of  Hastings.  On  Christmas  Day  of  the  same 
year  Duke  William  got  himself  crowned  King  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

8.  While  the  Irish  princes  were  fighting  amongst 
themselves,  the  Norman  Kings  of  England,  successors 
of  William,  were  making  strong  and  solid  the  kingdom 
the  Conqueror  had  won  for  them.  When  the  conquest 
of  Wales  brought  them  within  sight  of  the  Irish  coast, 
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it  is  said  that  one  of  them,  William  Hufus,  standing 
on  a  high  rock,  and  looking  towards  Ireland,  said :  “  I 
will  bring  hither  my  ships,  and  jiass  over  and  conquer 
that  land.”  Warnings  of  the  Norman  King’s  threat 
were  carried  to  the  Irish  King,  Murkertagh  O’Brien. 
But  he  asked :  “  Hath  the  King  in  his  great  threatening 
said,  ‘  if  it  please  God.’  ?” 

9.  King  Murkertagh  and  his  countrymen  might 
remain  at  ease  for  a  little  time  longer,  for  the  Norman 
King  had  not  said  “  if  it  please  God.”  It  was  almost 
seventy  years  after  the  death  of  William  Rufus,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  after  the  crowning  of  the  first 
Norman  King  of  England,  that  it  did  please  God  to 
make  Ireland  pay  the  price  of  her  princes’  crimes  and 
quarrels,  by  laying  the  path  to  her  shores  open  to  the 
Norman  Invasion. 

10.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  Normans’  coming' 
to  Ireland  was  Dermot  MacMurrough,  King  of  Leinster, 
called  ever  afterwards,  because  of  the  part  he  boi’e  in 
these  sad  happenings,  Dermot  “  of  the  Foreigners.” 

11.  Dermot  was  a  passionate,  cruel,  ambitious  man, 
who,  by  his  oppressions,  had  made  himself  hated  by 
his  subject  chieftains.  He  had  inflicted  deadly  wrong 
on  a  neighbouring  prince,  O’Rourke  of  Brefiny,  and  in 
the  feud  which  arose  out  of  it,  O’Rourke  was  supported 
by  the  High  King,  Roderick  O’Connor. 

12.  Dermot  was  banished  from  Ireland  by  the  High 
King,  and,  burning  for  revenge,  he  sought  out  in 
France,  where  he  then  was,  the  English  King,  Henry 
II.,  inviting  him  to  invade  Ireland. 

13.  Henry  II.  was  not  yet  prepared  to  go  to  Ireland 
himself.  But  he  gave  Dermot  a  royal  letter,  granting 
permission  to  such  of  his  subjects  as  desired  it,  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  Irish  prince. 
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14.  Armed  with  this  letter  Dermot  hastened  to 
Bristol,  and,  after  some  difficulty,  and  by  dint  of  lavish 
promises  of  treasures  and  lands  to  be  won,  he  got  a 
number  of  needy  Norman,  Welsh,  and  Flemish  knights 
to  join  in  the  expedition  to  Ireland. 

15.  Among  these  were  Strongbow,  Maurice  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Robert  Fitzstephen,  Maurice  de  Prendergast,  de 
Barri,  Fitzhenry,  etc.  Having  received  the  promise 
that  they  would  follow  him  as  speedily  as  possible, 
Dermot  returned  to  Ireland  secretly,  to  make  "prepara¬ 
tion  for  them. 

16.  In  May  of  the  year  1169  the  first  Norman  in¬ 
vaders,  under  Robert  Fitzstephen,  landed  at  Bannow, 
near  Wexford,  and  were  soon  joined  bj'  Dermot  and  his 
son  Donal.  The  town  of  Wexford,  an  old  stronghold 
of  the  Northmen,  yielded  after  a  slight  resistance. 

17.  It  was  not  until  August  of  the  following  year 
that  Strongbow  fulfilled  his  promise  to  Dermot.  But 
in  May  of  1170  he  had  sent  his  uncle  Herve,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  le  Gros  (“  the  fat”)  to  begin  the  siege  of  Water¬ 
ford.  On  his  own  arrival  in  August  the  city  fell  to  the 
besiegers,  and  Strongbow  was  married  to  Eva,  Dermot’s 
daughter,  amid  the  smoke  of  its  burning  ruins,  and  the 
horrors  of  its  blood-drenched  streets. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Boyh  od  of  St.  Lorcan  O’Toole 

1.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  was  the  walled  cities 
— seats  of  the  old  Northmen  power — which  were  the 
first  object  of  the  Normans’  attack.  Having  made 
themselves  masters  of  Wexford  and  Waterford,  they 
next  determined  to  overcome  Dublin. 

2.  We  shall  leave  Dermot  and  his  son-in-law  on  their 
march  to  Dublin,  while  w^e  go  back  a  few  years  to  learn 
something  of  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  one  who  is  to 
play  a  heroic  part  in  the  tragedy  of  the  city.  ’ 

3.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dermot,  long  before 
he  had  committed  his  great  crime  against  his  country, 
by  bringing  in  the  foreigner,  had  made  himself  hateful 
to  his  countrymen  by  his  oppressions. 

4.  Amongst  those  who  suffered  at  his  hands  was  a 
chieftain,  named  Maurice  O’Toole,  lord  of  the  territory 
known  as  Hy-Murray.  This  chieftain,  having  resisted 
the  oppressor,  and  been  worsted  in  the  fight,  had  been 
obliged,  as  a  condition  of  peace,  to  send  one  of  his  sons 
as  a  hostage  to  Dermot. 

5.  The  lot  fell  on  the  youngest  of  them,  a  ten-year- 
old  boy  called  Lorcan.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves 
what  scenes  of  grief  there  were  in  the  dun  of  the 
O’Tooles,  when  the  little  lad  was  taken  away  from  his 
six  brothers,  and  his  sister  Mor,  and,  above  all,  from 
his  lady  mother,  herself  a  princess  of  the  royal  race  of 
the  O’ Byrnes, 
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6'.  We  know  from  many  sources  that  the  lot  of  these 
little  lads,  who,  in  ancient  times,  were  sent  as  hostages 
for  their  fathers,  was  a  sorrowful  one.  But  no  one 
tasted  more  deeply  of  its  bitterness  than  the  small  boy, 
who  was  to  be  known  in  after  days  as  the  great  patriot 
Archbishop,  and  patron  of  Dublin,  St.  Lorcan  O’Toole. 

7.  Into  a  desert,  stony  land  near  the  tyrant’s  city  of 
Ferns,  the  high-born  lad  was  sent,  laden  with  chains. 
The  food  given  him  was  so  scanty  that  he  nearly  died 
of  hunger.  He  had  nothing  but  rags  to  cover  his 
thin  body.  No  shelter  was  given  him  against  the 
pitiless  storms  of  rain  and  snow,  no  warmth  against  the 
fierce  winter-frosts.  He  was  set  to  the  lowliest  and 
most  degrading  tasks. 

8.  We  have  already,  in  our  study  of  the  boyhood 
days  of  these  Mahers  of  Irish  History,  seen  something 
of  the  different  kinds  of  schools  in  which  they  were 
trained :  the  court-school  of  Tara,  where  Cormac  Mac 
Airt  was  formed  into  “  a  very  perfect,  gentle  knight”; 
the  great  Christian  University  of  Clonard,  where 
Columcille  and  his  companions  were  moulded  into 
“  Saints  and  Scholars” ;  the  hard  school  of  warfare  in 
the  woods  where  young  Brian  Boru  acquired  the 
qualities  which  won,  at  last,  the  victory  of  Clontarf. 

9.  Now  in  the  desolate,  stony  waste  where  little 
Lorcan  O’Toole  suffers  hunger,  and  cold,  and  loneliness, 
and  labours  at  his  slave’s  tasks  we  are  at  yet  another 
kind  of  school.  It  is  the  school  of  hardship,  and 
poverty,  and  if  any  of  us  have  to  pass  through  it  our¬ 
selves,  perhaps  it  will  give  us  new  heart  to  remember 
that  it  was  due  to  the  years  he  spent  in  it  that  Lorcan 
O’Toole  became  what  he  afterwards  was. 

10.  Of  the  six  brothers  of  Lorcan,  who  stayed  behind 
in  the  comfort  of  their  father’s  dun  while  he  went  forth 
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to  suffer,  we  know  nothing.  They  left  behind  them  not 
even  the  memory  of  their  names.  Wlnle  of  this  little 
boy,  whose  youth  was  passed  in  slavery,  we  can  use  the 
poet’s  words : — 

“  He  shall  be  remembered  for  ever. 

He  shall  be  speaking  for  ever. 

The  people  shall  hear  him  for  ever.” 

CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

Lorcan  as  Monk  and  Bishop 

1.  Tidings  of  the  sad  plight  of  his  boy  reached 
Maurice  O’Toole,  and  a  fortunate  chance  gave  him, 
after  about  two  years,  a  weapon  against  Dermot  Mac- 
Murrough.  Twelve  of  the  latter’s  followers  fell  into 
the  hands  of  O’Toole,  who  immediately  sent  word  to 
Dermot  that  the  whole  dozen  should  be  put  to  death 
unless  his  son,  Lorcan,  were  set  at  liberty. 

2.  Dermot,  apparently,  thought  one  poor  little  lad’s 
liberty  none  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  the  lives  of  his 
twelve  soldiers ;  so  he  agreed,  without  much  difficulty, 
to  send  young  Lorcan  back  to  his  father. 

3.  The  exchange  of  prisoners  took  place  at  the 
famous  monastery  of  Glendaloch,  founded  six  centuries 
before,  by  the  great  St.  Kevin.  Hither  on  a  certain  day 
Lorcan  was  conducted  by  MacMurrough’s  orders,  and 
here  he  awaited,  under  the  Bishoj)  of  Glendaloch’s 
kindly  care,  the  coming  of  his  father  with  the  twelve 
men-at-arms,  who  were  to  be  exchanged  for  him. 

4.  But  before  the  arrival  of  his  father,  the  holy  place 
had  wrought  its  spell  on  Lorcan’s  heart.  After  all  he 
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had  come  through,  poor  lad,  the  life  in  the  peaceful 
monastery  seemed  like  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  He  asked, 
therefore,  his  father’s  leave  to  remain  with  the  monks, 
and  the  leave  was  willingly  granted  him.  Lorcan  was 
then  but  twelve  years  old. 

5.  The  thirteen  years  that  followed  were  full  of 
intense  happiness.  They  were  years  of  quiet  study,  of 
active  charity,  of  work,  of  prayer.  In  that  romantic 
and  lonely  valley,  where  the  twin  lakes  lie  still  and 
dark  under  the  shadows  of  the  tall  mountains,  his  heart 
was  given  in  unchanging  love  to  Him  Who  had  created 
lake  and  mountain,  and  Whose  Great  Presence  was 
shadowed  in  their  beauty,  as  the  Tnountain  forms  in  the 
mirror  of  the  lake. 

6.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  the  young  monk  had 
made  such  progress  in  wisdom  and  learning,  and  had 
won  such  a  name  for  virtue  and  prudence  that  he  was 
chosen  Abbot  of  the  community. 

7.  Young  as  he  was,  and  heavy  as  were  the  duties 
laid  upon  him.  Abbot  Lorcan  proved  himself  equal  to 
them.  He  ruled  his  monks  with  gentle  firmness,  he 
managed  the  estates  of  the  community  with  great  skill. 
His  charity  to  the  poor,  to  the  sick,  was  boundless.  He 
had  known  what  it  was  to  be  hungry  and  cold  himself, 
and  so  no  poor  person  was  ever  turned  away  from  the 
gate  of  the  monastery  with  h-is  wants  untended. 

8.  In  the  year  1162  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  died, 
and  Abbot  Lorcan  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  was 
then  only  thirty-three  years  of  age,  but  his  reputation 
for  prudence  and  holiness  made  him  seem  the  one  man 
in  Ireland  best  suited  for  the  post. 

9.  We  must  remember  that  Dublin  had  been 
founded  by  the  Northmen,  and  even  after  Brian’s 
victory  at  Clontarf,  it  had  remained  in  their  hands. 
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Tliey  had  become  Christians,  but,  for  some  reason,  they 
had  never  wished  to  identify  themselves  with  the  Irish 
Church.  They  had  always,  up  to  this,  chosen  foreigners 
for  their  bishops,  and  these  bishops  had  regarded  them¬ 
selves  as  subject  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  not  to  that  of 
Armagh. 

10.  With  the  election  of  Lorcan  O’Toole  all  that 
was  changed.  “  Kindly  Irish  of  the  Irish”  himself, 
reared  up  in  the  old  Irish  ways,  he  was  the  first  truly 
Irish  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  was  the  first  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  that  See,  likewise,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
Canterbury.  He  was  consecrated  by  Primate  Gelasius 
of  Armagh. 

11.  For  the  first  few  years  of  his  time  in  Dublin  the 
new  Archbishop  was  very  busy  improving  his  clergy 
and  people.  His  own  beautiful  life,  sweet  with  prayer, 
and  charity,  and  self-denial,  had  more  power  to  change 
into  good  the  evils  he  found  among  them  than  even  his 
ceaseless  preaching. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

St.  Lorcan  O’Toole  at  the  Siege  of  Dublin 

1.  The  Archbishop  was  always  haunted  by  the  fear 
of  some  dreadful  disaster  befalling  his  people,  in 
punishment  of  their  careless  and  sinful  lives.  V/hen 
he  heard  of  the  landing  of  the  Hermans,  and  their 
speedy  capture  of  Wexford  and  Waterford,  he  knew 
that  Dublin’s  turn  would  not  be  long  delayed. 

2.  At  last,  one  day,  tidings  were  brought  to  him  and 
to  Hasculf  Mac  Tor  call,  the  Horthman  lord  of  Dublin, 
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that  Dermot  MacMurrough  and  Stroiigbow,  with  a 
large  body  of  soldiers,  were  oil  their  march  to  Dublin. 

3.  The  city  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist,  and  it 
was  decided  by  the  Archbishoii  and  Ilasculf  that  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  try  and  make  terms,  so  as  to 
save  a  useless  slaughter  of  the  citizens. 

4.  Lorcan  himself  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
people  of  Dublin ;  but  while  he  was  actually  in  parley 
with  the  Secretary  of  Dermot,  two  parties  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  one  under  Milo  de  Cogan,  the  other  under  Ray¬ 
mond  “  the  Fat,”  by  a  base  and  cowardly  breach  of  all 
the  rules  of  honourable  Avaifare,  broke  into  the  city, 
and  began  to  slaughter  the  unarmed  citizens,  and  to 
pillage  their  churches  and  dwellings. 

5.  The  Archbishop  hastened  back  to  his  people. 
And  now,  indeed,  he  proved  himself  a  hero.  “  A 
hundred  times,”  we  are  told,  he  threw  his  own  bodj’ 
between  the  murderers  and  their  victims,  in  the 
endeavour  to  save  the  latter.  In  his  bishop’s  robes  he 
walked  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  all  slippery  with 
blood,  holding  aloft  the  Cross,  so  that  the  thought  of 
Him  who  died  upon  it  might  stay  the  slaughter.  When 
he  could  do  no  more  he  helped  to  console  the  dying,  and 
to  bury  the  dead.  Then,  when  all  was  over,  he  left  the 
town. 

>6.  Hasculf,  with  some  of  his  Danish  captains,  had 
already  escaped  from  the  city,  and  now  sailed  to  the 
Hebrides  and  other  islands,  wliere  there  were  Northman 
settlements,  to  get  lielp  to  recover  his  city. 

7.  In  the  meantime  Lorcan  bestirred  himself  among 
the  Irish  chieftains,  and  especially  with  Roderick 
O’Connor,  the  High  King.  A  great  Irish  army  was 
collected,  and  Dublin,  now  held  by  Strongbow  in  force, 
was  besieged. 
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8.  Hasculf  also  returned  presently,  with  the  help  he 
had  sought,  and  while  tlie  Irish  armies  surrounded  the 
city  on  the  land  side,  the  ships  of  Hasculf  and  his  allies 
crowded  the  river. 

9.  For  two  months  the  siege  of  Dublin  lasted,  and 
Strong-bow  and  his  Normans  were  almost  starved  out. 
Historians  are  agreed  that  if  Roderick  O’Connor  had 
acted  with  any  vigour,  he  would  have  retaken  the  city, 
and  won  a  victory,  tlie  result  of  which  might  have  been 
to  drive  the  Normans  out  of  Ireland. 

10.  Alas!  Roderick,  “the  last  King  of  Ireland,” 
was  an  incompetent  soldier.  Strongbow  and  the 
besieged,  pressed  by  hunger,  made  a  sally  from  the  city 
one  day,  and  attacked  the  Irish  army  bj'^  surprise.  The 
result  was  a  complete  defeat  for  the  latter. 

11.  It  would  seem  that  Korean  O’Toole  lost  heart 
when  he  saw  his  countrymen  put  up  such  a  poor  fight. 
At  all  events,  when  the  English  King,  Henry  II., 
landed  in  Ireland  the  following  year  (1171),  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  made  his  submission  to  him,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  he  counselled  Roderick  O’Connor  to  do  the 
same. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Death  of  St.  Korean 

1.  We  find  Korean,  henceforth,  very  often  employed 
in  embassies  from  the  Irish  King  to  Henry  II.,  and 
visiting  the  English  Court  on  the  business  of  the 
former.  He  himself  was  restored  to  his  See  of  Dublin, 
and  devoted  himself,  with  new  zeal,  to  the  good  of  his 
poor,  afflicted  people. 
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2.  In  1179  he  went  to  Rome  to  attend  the  second 
General  Council  of  the  Lateran,  and  so  much  was  the 
Pope  impressed  by  his  abilities,  his  prudence,  his 
holiness,  that  he  named  him  his  Legate,  or  special 
representative,  in  Ireland. 

3.  He  had  scarcely  returned  to  Ireland,  when  he 
found  his  services  again  required  by  Roderick  O’Con¬ 
nor.  The  latter’s  sons  had  rebelled  against  him,  and, 
aided  by  some  of  the  Norman  lords,  were  endeavouring 
to  drive  him  from  his  ancestral  kingdom  of  Connacht. 

4.  Now,  by  the  treaty  of  submission  Roderick  had 
made  with  Henry,  Connacht  was  guaranteed  to  him  ;  and 
he,  therefore,  sent  Lorcan  to  the  English  King  to  secure 
that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  should  be  observed. 

5.  For  some  reason,  probably  because  he  had  been 
appointed  Papal  Legate,  and  the  Irish  Church  had  been 
favoured  at  Rome  in  his  person,  Henry  showed  himself 
very  unfavourable  to  Lorcan  at  this  point. 

6.  He  would  not  allow  him  to  come  to  court,  and  he 
gave  ordei’s  that  the  Archbishop  should  be  kept  as  a  sort 
of  prisoner  in  England,  while  he  himself  sailed  off  on 
one  of  his  frequent  journeys  to  his  French  possessions. 

7.  But  Lorcan  who,  for  his  people’s  sake,  had  faced 
the  brutal  soldiers’  rage  amid  the  blood-drenched  streets 
of  Dublin,  was  not  afraid  to  face  a  king  in  his  wrath, 
for  the  sake  of  his  friend  and  master,  Roderick 
O’Connor. 

8.  He  took  the  bold  step  of  following  the  King  to 
Normandy,  and  on  the  journey  he  was  accompanied  by 
one  of  Roderick’s  sons,  and  the  latter’s  tutor,  a  priest 
called  David. 

9.  But  death  overtook  him  at  a  little  Norman  town 
called  Eu.  His  poor  frame,  worn  out  with  the  fatigues 
of  his  long  journeys,  with  his  fasts,  and  his  labours,  his 
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long’  nig'ht-watclies,  liis  coustaut  prayers,  his  sorrows 
for  his  laud,  and  for  his  King,  sank  rapidly  under  a 
fer'er  he  caught  at  Dover. 

10.  He  strug'gled  on,  however,  until  he  reached  the 
little  town  of  Eu,  where  the  monks  of  the  monastery 
received  him  kindly.  He  himself  was  ready,  nay  long¬ 
ing  to  die.  But  one  thing  troubled  him :  the  fear  lest 
he  should  die  Avith  his  mission  unfulfilled. 

11.  He  called  to  him,  therefore,  David,  the  priest, 
and  Roderick’s  son,  and  bade  them  seek  out  King  Henry 
and  beg  him,  in  the  name  of  the  dying  man,  to  grant 
Roderick  the  boon  he  asked. 

12.  Thus  appealed  to,  even  Henry’s  cold  heart  was 
touched  with  pity.  And  so,  four  days  after,  David 
returned  to  the  dying  Archbishop  with  the  joyful  news 
of  his  success.  “  Then  Lorcan  called  David  to  him, 
and  bade  him  sit,  close  by  his  side.  And  he  laid  his 
head  upon  the  bosom  of  the  priest,  as  if  to  say  that  now 
his  mind  was  at  rest,  and  that  he  would  die  in  peace.” 

13.  It  was  on  the  14th  November,  1180,  that  Lorcan 
gave  up  his  pure  soul  to  his  Creator.  His  body  was  laid 
in  Norman  soil,  far  from  the  dear  land  of  Erin;  and 
there  it  awaits  the  Resurrection. 

14.  Eighteen  years  later,  on  the  29th  November, 
1198,  King  Roderick,  his  friend,  “  the  last  King  of 
Ireland,”  died  in  the  Abbey  of  Cong,  whither  he  had 
retired  twelve  years  previously,  from  a  world  which,  to 
his  pathetic  feebleness,  had  proved  a  sad  and  weary  one 
indeed. 


V.— Art  MacMurrough  Kavanagh 
A.D.  1357-1417 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Statute  of  Kilkenny 

1.  If  the  deeds  of  Dermot  MacMurrough,  who 
brought  the  foreig’uers  to  Ireland,  won  an  evil  fame  for 
the  name  MacMurrough,  that  name  was  nobly  redeemed 
by  another  MacMurrough,  who  brought  lustre  to  Irish 
chivalry  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

2.  In  1375,  almost  exactly  two  hundred  years  after 
Dermot  had  died  the  horrible  death  (which  his  angry 
countrymen  regarded  as  heaven’s  punishment  for  his 
crimes)  there  sat  in  the  Chieftain’s  Coronation  Chair  at 
Cnoc-an-Bhogha,  a  young  prince  of  Dermot’s  des¬ 
cendants,  whose  name — Art  MacMurrough  Kavanagh — 
was  to  bring  terror  to  the  foreigner,  and  sound  more 
sweetly  than  harp-music  in  every  Gaelic  ear. 

3.  The  handsome  young  prince,  now  in  his  18th 
year,  whom  the  O’Xolan  is  proclaiming  chieftain, 
according  to  the  hereditary  law,  has  already  seen  much 
service  in  the  field.  His  father,  another  Art,  had  for 
years  waged  war  with  the  invader,  and  by  his  own 
strong  hands,  and  the  prowess  of  his  trusty  allies,  had 
won  much  territory  from  them  and  forced  them  to  pay 
“  black-rent”  for  being  left  undisturbed  in  what  re- 
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mained  to  them.  In  Art  the  elder’s  campaigns,  Art 
the  5muuger  had  taken  an  active  part. 

4.  At  the  moment  of  his  accession  to  the  chieftain¬ 
ship,  in  succession  to  his  father,  there  was  peace.  The 
“  black-rent”  granted  to  the  father  was  confirmed  to 
the  son  in  a  parliament  held  at  Castledermot  in  1377. 

5.  But  the  peace  was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration. 
The  causes  which  made  the  foEtj^’-two  years  of  Art’s  rule 
one  long  fight  with  the  foreigner  were  already  at  work. 
They  date  from  the  passing  of  the  famous  Statute  of 
Kilkenny  in  1367. 

6.  The  great  aim  of  this  Statute  was  to  prevent  the 
fusing  of  the  English  invaders  with  the  native  Irish, 
which  had  been  going  on  for  some  time.  Marriages 
between  the  two  races  had  grown  frequent.  Among  the 
Anglo-Norman  lords  the  custom  was  gaining  ground  of 
sending  their  children  to  be  “  fostered”  by  native  Irish 
families  whose  alliance  they  sought.  Many  of  the 
Anglo-Normans,  like  de  Burgo  in  Connacht,  had  be¬ 
come  naturalised  Irishmen — Irish  in  speech,  manners, 
in  dress,  and  in  outlook.  It  was  felt  in  England  that 
if  something  were  not  done  to  put  a  stop  to  this  state 
of  affairs,  the  Irish  would  absorb  their  so-called  con¬ 
querors — or  at  least  a  new  nation  would  arise,  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  England,  and  with  Irish  culture  pre¬ 
dominant. 

7.  To  avert  this  result,  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Son  of  Edward  III.,  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  as  Lord 
Lieutenant.  At  a  parliament  held  in  Kilkenny  in  1367 
he  succeeded  in  getting  passed  the  famous  Statute  which 
takes  its  name  from  that  place. 

8.  Briefly  put,  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  forbade, 
under  the  heaviest  penalties,-  all  intercourse  'with  the 
Irish.  To  marry  an  Irish  wife,  to  send  one’s  child  to 
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be  “  fostered”  in  an  Irish  fainiljr,  to  stand  sponsor  for 
an  Irish  child,  or  have  an  Irish  man  or  woman  stand 
sponsor  for  his  own,  was,  for  an  Anglo-Norman  subject 
of  King  Edward,  to  incur  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
“  treason.”  Those  who  had  adopted  Irish  names,  Irish 
manners,  and  Irish  fashions  were  to  give  them  up,  and 
resume  the  English  customs  under  pain  of  losing  their 
lands.  Brehon  Law  was  declared  illegal,  and  English 
Law  made  compulsory.  English  subjects  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  entertain  “  Irish  rhymers,  minstrels,  or 
newsmen,”  and  no  “mere  Irishman”  was  to  be  admitted 
to  any  church  living  or  monastery  in  the  Engli.sh  dis¬ 
tricts. 

9.  Now  it  happened  that  a  certain  Anglo-Norman 
lady,  Elizabeth  le  Veele,  Baroness  of  the  Norragh, 
had  fallen  in  love  with  our  gallant  Art — a  love 
which  Art  returned.  Recking  little  of  the  Statute 
of  Kilkenny  they  were  married,  and  Art  carried  off  his 
beautiful  bride  to  one  of  his  strong  Leinster  castles. 

10.  The  penalty  imposed  by  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny 
Avas  imposed,  and  Lady  Elizabeth’s  broad  lands  in  Kil¬ 
dare  were  declared  confiscated.  The  act  roused  her 
husband’s  fighting  spirit,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  perpetual  war  with  the  stranger.  The 
O’Byrnes,  O’Tooles,  Dempseys,  and  O’Nolans  rallied 
to  his  standard.  The  English  were  everywhere  de¬ 
feated,  and  by  1389  the  English  “  Pale”  was  so  con¬ 
tracted  that  Drogheda  marked  its  northern  limit,  and 
Bray  its  southern. 
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CHAPTEE  XXII. 

King  Richard  and  King  Art 

1.  At  this  time  Richard  II.  was  King  of  England. 
Young,  ambitious,  restless,  he  sought  a  wider  stage  for 
his  handsome  and  courtly  presence  than  the  island- 
kingdom  of  England.  In  virtue  of  his  wife,  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  he  became  a  claimant  for  the  Imperial  Crown. 
But  his  rivals  mocked  him.  “  Go  first  and  conquer 
Ireland,”  they  said  to  him  in  scornful  taunt. 

2.  In  1394  King  Richard  gathered  for  the  conquest 
of  Ireland  one  of  the  greatest  armies  that  had  ever 
mustered  under  the  royal  banner  of  England :  4,000  men 
at  arms  and  30,000  archers.  With  these  he  sailed  for 
Waterford,  and  after  a  few  days’  rest  in  that  city,  he 
marched  against  MacMurrough. 

3.  MacMurrough,  however,  had  not  been  idle. 
While  the  English  King  was  making  his  preparations. 
Art  had  raided  the  town  of  New  Ross,  levelled  its  forti¬ 
fications,  driven  out  its  inhabitants,  and  left  it  in  ruins. 

4.  Richard,  therefore,  found  it  impossible  to  use  the 
town  as  a  stronghold  in  his  campaign  against  Art,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  re-arrange  his  plans  and  march  to 
Kilkenny. 

5.  The  journey  proved  a  costly  undertaking  for 
Richard’s  forces.  All  along  the  way.  Art’s  soldiers, 
trained  to  every  device  of  “  guerilla”  warfare,  attacked 
the  royal  troops.  They  led  them  into  ambuscades ;  they 
harassed  them  by  night  attacks;  they  cut  off  foraging 
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parties.  It  was  with  a  much  thinned  army  Richard 
arrived  at  Kilkenny. 

6.  Here,  for  a  time,  he  halted,  sending  the  Earl 
Marshall  of  England  to  meet  Art  and  offer  him  terms 
of  peace.  As  the  only  terms  Art  would  listen  to  in¬ 
cluded  the  return  of  his  wife’s  estates,  and  the  only 
terms  the  King  proposed  were  Art’s  surrender  of  all  he 
had  won,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  came  to  nothing. 

7.  Art  did,  however,  accept  King  Richard’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  present  himself  at  Dublin  (whither  the  King  now 
marched)  Avith  a  view  to  further  parley.  Here  Mac- 
Murrough  Avas  joined  by  other  Irish  chieftains  whom 
Richard  had  induced  to  come  to  the  chief  city  of  the 
Rale.  A  “  fair  house”  Avas  set  up  for  the  Irish  lords  at 
Hoggin’s  Green  (now  College  Green)  and  a  knight, 
who  had  learned  Irish  during  many  years  of  captivity 
in  Ireland,  was  appointed  to  act  as  their  interpreter  and 
to  train  them  in  English  ways.  Nothing  came  of  all 
this,  however,  and  in  1395  King  Richard  was  recalled  to 
England  by  troubles  Avhich  threatened  his  Crown  there, 
leaving  Irish  affairs  in  the  hands  of  his  cousin, 
Mortimer. 

8.  Since  arms  had  failed  against  Art,  it  Avas  decided 
by  some  of  Mortimer’s  councillors  to  try  treachery. 

9.  One  of  the  Norman  nobles,  therefore,  invited  Mac- 
Murrough  to  a  great  feast  in  his  castle.  Art,  suspecting 
nothing,  came  readily,  and  by  the  special  request  of  the 
feast-giver,  came  unattended,  save  by  his  harper. 

10.  Noav  this  harper  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  all 
through  the  land,  and,  when  the  feast  was  at  its  height, 
his  lord  was  anxious  to  delight  the  company  with  his 
performance.  He  bade  him,  therefore,  tune  his  harp 
and  play  for  them  some  beautiful  old  Irish  air. 
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11.  The  harper  reached  for  his  harp,  aud,  as  he  did 
60,  he  saw,  through  a  window  near  at  hand,  that  the 
courtyard  on  which  it  looked  was  filling  with  armed 
men. 

12.  Immediately  it  flashed  upon  the;  harper  that 
these  men-at-arms  were  gathered  to  seize  the  person  of 
the  chieftain.  This,  then,  was  the  purpose  of  the  feast. 

13.  But  how  was  he  to  warn  Art,  who  sat  in  the 
place  of  honour  by  the  lord  of  the  castle,  making  merry 
with  his  deadty  enemies — and  all  unsuspicious  of  their 
designs  on  him  ? 

14.  Suddenly  he  bethought  himself  of  an  expedient. 
His  fingers  swept  the  harp  with  a  few  opening  chords. 
Then  there  rang  out  through  the  hall  of  feasting — no 
tender  love-song,  no  merry  dance  tune,  such  as  might 
seem  best  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  hour — but  the 
martial  strains  of  the  Rosg  Catha,  or  Battle  Song  of  the 
MacMurroughs . 

15.  Art  chid  his  harper  for  his  ill  choice  of  a  tune, 
and  the  musician  made  pretence  to  change  it.  But  once 
more  the  Battle  Song  rang  out  above  the  merry  din  of 
the  hall,  this  time  wilder  and  fiercer  than  ever. 

16.  With  that  the  purpose  of  the  warning  was 
grasped  by  Art.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  as  he  did, 
he  too  saw  the  trap  that  had  been  set  for  him. 

17.  Seizing  his  sword  and  shield,  he  strode  fiercely 
past  his  traitor-hosts,  and,  calling  his  faithful  harper  to 
follow  him,  passed  from  their  midst  before  they  had 
time  to  recover  from  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
premature  discovery  of  their  plans. 

18.  When  he  was  outside,  they  called  to  the  men-at- 
arms  to  seize  him,  but  “by  the  strength  of  his  hand 
and  his  bravery,”  he  made  good  his  escape. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

“The  True  King” 

1.  It  was  “  war  to  tlie  death”  with  the  foreigners 
for  Art  after  this  experience.  Twice  he  had  placed  his 
person  in  their  power,  but  never  again  would  he  com¬ 
mit  such  an  imprudence, 

2.  Notable  victories  mark  the  following  years  for 
MacMurrough  and  his  allies,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
great  Battle  of  Kells,  or  Kenlis,  in  Co.  Kilkenny,  in 
which  Mortimer  was  slain  (1398). 

3.  The  news  of  Mortimer’s  death  brought  King 
Richard  back  to  Ireland  the  following  year  (1399). 
This  expedition  w^as  no  more  fortunate  for  the  English 
than  the  former.  The  same  “  guerilla”  tactics  were 
adopted  by  MacMurrough ;  the  same  disasters  befell  the 
royal  army.  It  was  a  weak  and  dispirited  force  which 
came  at  length  to  Dublin. 

4.  On  the  way  thither  one  more  attempt  was  made 
to  come  to  terms  with  Art.  A  French  knight,  who 
took  part  in  this  campaign,  has  left  us  a  vivid  picture  of 
a  conference,  which  took  place  between  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  MacMurrough  (or  “  MacMore,”  as  the 
Frenchman  calls  him)  at  a  place  conjectured  to  be  the 
Vale  of  Avoca. 

5.  The  French  knight  was  in  Gloucester’s  retinue, 
and  his  description  is  worth  quoting,  as  that  of  an  eye¬ 
witness. 

6.  “  Between  two  woods,  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea,  1  beheld  MacMore  and  a  body  of  the  Irish  more 
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than  I  could  number,  descend  the  mountain.  He  had 
a  horse  without  a  saddle,  which  was  so  fine  and  good 
that  it  had  cost  him,  men  said,  four  hundred  cows.  In 
coming  down  it  galloped  so  hard  that,  in  my  opinion, 
I  never  saw  a  hare  run  with  such  speed.  In  his  right 
hand  he  bore  a  great  dart,  which  he  cast  with  much 
skill. 

7.  “  His  people  drew  up  in  front  of  the  wood.  These 

two  (Gloucester  and  Art),  like  an  out-post,  met  at  a 
little  brook.  There  MacMore  stopped.  He  was  a 
fine,  large  man — wondrously  active.  By  his  looks,  he 
appeared  very  stern  and  savage,  and  a  very  able  man. 
He  and  the  Earl  spoke  of  their  doings.  .  .  .  They 

exchanged  much  discourse,  but  came  to  no  agreement.” 

8.  King  Richard  resumed  his  interrupted  march  to 
Dublin,  where  he  received  a  magnificent  welcome  from 
the  citizens.  His  plan  was  to  make  his  headquarters  in 
that  city,  and  send  forth  expeditions  against  MacMur- 
rough.  But  before  he  had  time  to  effect  his  purpose, 
news  came  from  England  that  his  banished  cousin,  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  had  returned,  and  that  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  had  broken  out.  The  ill-fated  King  hastened  back 
to  England,  where  a  tragic  death  awaited  him. 

9.  The  accession  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  to  the 
throne  of  England  in  the  person  of  Henry  IV.  made 
little  change  in  the  English  policy  towards  Ireland, 
except  that  the  Irish  campaign  was  pursued  with  little 
vigour  owing  to  the  new  King’s  troubles  in  other  parts 
of  his  dominions. 

10.  The  remainder  of  MacMurrough’s  long  rule  of 
forty-two  years  was  marked  with  many  notable 
victories.  The  greatest  of  these  was  the  Battle  of 
Kilmainham  (1406)  by  which  his  victorious  standards 
were  advanced  to  the  very  walls  of  Dublin,  and  only 
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the  want  of  siege  instrnments  and  ships  prevented  him 
from  taking  the  city  itself. 

11.  Art’s  death  took  place  in  1417,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixty.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
Christmas  festivities  the  sad  event  took  place,  and  as 
his  chief  Brehon,  O’Doran,  had  died  the  preceding 
day,  his  symptoms  being  very  similar,  there  was  no 
small  suspicion  of  poison. 

12.  This  suspicion  has  been  voiced  by  the  Four 
Masters  in  their  record  of  Art’s  death. 

13.  “  A.D.  1417.  Art  Kavanagh,  King  of  Leinster, 
a  man  who  defended  his  province  against  the  English 
and  the  Irish  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  his  sixtieth 
year;  a  man  distinguished  for  his  hospitality,  know¬ 
ledge,  and  feats  of  arms ;  a  man  full  of  prosperity  and 
royalty;  a  founder  of  churches  and  monasteries  by  his 
bounty,  died,  after  having  been  forty-two  years  in  the 
government  of  Leinster,  on  the  7th  day  after  Christmas; 
some  state  it  was  by  drinking  a  poi.sonous  draught, 
which  a  woman  gave  him  at  Ross,  and  also  to  O’Doran, 
the  Brehon  of  Leinster,  that  both  died.” 


VI.— Garrett  Mor.  the  Great  Earl  of 
Kildare,  A.D.  1477-1513 


CnAPTEK  XXIV. 

An  Anglo-Irish  Lord 

1.  Not  all  the  Norman  adventurers  whom  Dermot 
MacMurrough  had  drawn  to  Ireland,  with  promises  of 
land  and  booty  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in 
the  country  they  had  conquered.  Some  of  them  died 
soon,  leaving  no  heirs  to  their  conquests. 

2.  Others  again  became  merged  among  the  native 
Irish.  They  married  Irish  wives,  adopted  Irish  ways 
of  dress  and  habits  of  life,  learned  the  Irish  language, 
and  changed  their  Norman  names  for  Irish. 

3.  The  family  founded  by  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  one 
of  the  first  invaders,  had  a  history  different  from  that 
of  the  others.  By  powerful  English  alliances  they 
maintained  great  influence  at  Court,  and  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  we  find  the  chiefs  of  this  house  hold¬ 
ing  the  great  offices  of  State  in  Ireland.  At  the  same 
time,  by  alliances  with  the  native  Irish  nobles,  they 
maintained  a  powerful  Irish  following. 

4:  There  were  two  branches  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  or 
Geraldines,  as  they  were  called,  descended  from  the  two 
sons  of  Maurice.  From  his  eldest  son,  Gerald^ were 
sprung  the  Earls  of  Kildare ;  from  his  second  son,, 
Maurice,  the  Earls  of  Desmond. 
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5.  During  the  three  centuries  that  followed  the 
Norman  invasion  of  Ireland,  there  w'as  a  steady  fall  in 
the  English  power  over  the  country.  The  reasons  for 
this  were  numerous.  The  English  kings  had  many 
other  affairs  on  hands  besides  the  conquest  of  Ireland ; 
disastrous  wars  with  France  and  Scotland;  the  civil 
wars,  called  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses,  between  the  two 
great  factions,  the  followers  of  the  House  of  York 
(whose  badge  was  a  White  Eose),  and  those  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster  (who  wore  a  Eed  Eose) ;  labour  troubles ; 
religious  troubles. 

6.  The  result  was  that  “  the  Pale,”  that  portion  of 
Ireland  which  was  subject  to  the  rule  of  English  kings, 
shrank  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  east  coast,  and 
the  great  Norman  houses  ruled,  like  the  native  chief¬ 
tains,  their  neighbours,  as  independent  princes. 

7.  The  Earls  of  Kildare  were  doubly  powerful.  They 
ruled  both  as  English  officials  and  as  Irish  chieftains. 
The  only  family  which  could  compete  with  them, 
the  Butlers,  Earls  of  Ormond,  had  taken  sides  with  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  and  as  long  as  the  “  White  Eose” 
of  York  triumphed,  the  wearers  of  the  “  Eed  Eose”  of 
Lancaster  were  shorn  of  all  pow'er  and  influence. 

8.  So  great  was,  at  one  time,  the  power  of  the 
Geraldines  that  they  were,  in  all  but  name.  Kings  of 
Ireland.  When  Henry  VIII.  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
conquering  Ireland  in  earnest,  he  had  first  to  break  the 
might  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  The  rebellion  of  Silken 
Thomas,  followed  by  his  execution  and  that  of  his  five 
uncles  at  Tvburn  on  a  February  morning  of  the  year 

1537.  removed  the  last  obstacle  to  the  Tudor  King^s 

design  to  make  himself  in  fact,  as  he  proclaimed  him¬ 

self  in  word,  in  the  Parliament  of  1542.  “  King  of 
Ireland.” 


(p  374) 
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9.  TT]1  tn  tllR  il'mPi  of  TTpnry  VTTT  tViP.  yincpg  nf  “Png', 
land  had  called  tliPHisftIvfis  by  thft  lowlier  title  “Lords  o:^ 

Ireland-”  They  were  hardly  even  that  during*  the 
career  of  the  great  Geraldine,  Garrett  Mor,  grandfather 
of  Silken  Thomas,  whose  story  I  am  now  going  to  tell 
you. 

10.  “  All  Ireland  cannot  rule  this  man,”  cried  one 
of  Garrett  Mor’s  enemies,  in  bitter  complaint  to  Henry 
VII.  “  Then  he  shall  rule  all  Ireland,”  was  the  King’s 
ready  answer.  And  this  he  did  for  three-and-thirty 
years. 

11.  But  in  truth  it  was  by  no  leave  of  King  Henry 
that  he  ruled  “  all  Ireland”  for  so  long,  but  by  his  own 
strength  of  purpose,  and  will,  his  w^ell-planned  alliances 
both  with  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  families,  his  clever 
use  of  opportunities,  his  personal  bravery,  in  a  word, 
his  personality. 

12.  The  pictures  the  Annalists,  both  Irish  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  have  left  us  of  him  help  us  to  understand  the  great 
influence  he  enjoyed  in  the  Ireland  of  his  day.  The 
Four  Masters  praise  him  as  “a  knight  in  valour,  and 
princely  and  religious  in  his  words  and  judgments.” 
Stanihurst’s  portrait  of  him  shows  him  “  mighty  of 
stature,  full  of  honour  and  courage,  in  government  mild, 
to  his  enemies  stern.”  The  same  writer  hits  off  very 
happily  his  quick,  passionate  temper,  with  the  kind 
heart  which  made  his  anger  but  short  lived.  “  Soon 
hot  and  soon  cold,”  he  paints  him  for  us,  “  open  and 
plain,  hardly  able  to  rule  himself  when  moved ;  in  anger 
not  so  sharp  as  short,  being  easily  displeased,  and  sooner 
appeased.” 

13.  Stanihurst  and  Cox,  another  English  chronicler, 
tell  many  stories  of  his  good  nature,  his  almost  reckless 
courage,  his  ready  wit.  On  one  occasion  when  his 
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enemies  had  got  the  better  of  him,  and  had  caused  him 
to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  he  was  taken  to  be  examined  before  the 
Privy  Council,  King  Henry  VII.  himself  being  present. 

14.  One  of  Kildare’s  enemies,  the  Bishop  of  Meath, 
was  his  chief  accuser.  When  the  latter’s  charges  were 
read  out  to  the  Earl,  he  said  that  his  own  want  of  learn¬ 
ing  made  him  unable  to  reply  to  such  weighty  matters. 
The  Bishop  was  a  learned  man,  which  he  himself  was 
not,  and  therefore  he  might  easily  be  beaten  in  argu¬ 
ment.  The  King  told  him  he  might  choose  a 
counsellor,  but  the  Earl  doubted  whether  he  should  have 
“  that  good  fellow  he  would  choose.”  The  King  assured 
him  he  should,  and  advised  him  to  choose  a  good  coun¬ 
sellor,  since  he  had,  apparently,  a  very  bad  case. 

15.  The  Earl  replied,  “  I  will  choose  the  best  in 
England.”  “  And  who  is  that?”  the  King  asked. 
“  Marry,  the  King  himself,”  was  the  Earl’s  reply, 
“  and,  by  St.  Bride,  I  will  choose  no  other.”  At  this, 
we  are  told,  the  King  laughed,  and,  turning  to  the 
Council,  said,  “A  wiser  man  might  have  chosen  worse.” 

16.  Another  charge  made  against  the  Earl  was  that 
he  had  biirned  the  Cathedral  of  Cashel.  The  only  de¬ 
fence  Kildare  made  against  this  charge  was  “  that  he 
would  not  have  done  it,  only  he  thought  the  Archbishop 
was  in  it.”  The  King  found  Kildare’s  defence  so 
amusing,  that  he  took  his  side  against  all  his  enemies, 
and  sent  him  back  to  Ireland  more  powerful  than  ever 
he  had  been  before. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  Uncrowned  King 

1.  I  have  gathered  these  quaint  stories  of  Garrett 
Mor  from  the  old  chronicles,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
picture  to  yourselves  what  manner  of  man  this  was,  who 
ruled  Ireland  for  so  long. 

2.  He  became  Lord  Deputy  mi  dpatb  nf  tiig  fathpr^ 
Earl  Thnrnas.  in  1477^  Edwaid— LV,  bp.iug  tliat.  timp 
King  of  England.  But  some  of  the  enemies  of  Fitz¬ 
gerald  got  the  ear  of  the  King,  and  persuaded  him  that 
it  w'as  not  in  his  interest  that  Kildare  should  be  Deputy. 
In  1478,  therefore,  Edward  cancelled  his  appointment, 
and  sent  over  Lord  Grey  of  Codnor  to  take  his  place. 

3.  Then,  indeed,  followed  strange  developments. 
Kildare  refused  to~give  up  office,  and  summoned  a  par¬ 
liament  at  Naas,  while  the  rival  Deputy  held^his  in 
Dublin.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Portlester,  who 
was  Kildare’s  father-in-law,  joined  the  Earl  at  Naas, 
Sir  James  Keating,  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin, 
refused  to  admit  Grey  into  that  fortress.  For  two  years 
Ireland — or  that  portion  of  it  which  acknowledged  Eng¬ 
lish  rule — found  herself  with  two  parliaments,  and  two 
Lord  Deputies.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Grey  felt  he 
had  enough  of  it.  He  returned  to  England  in  1480 
leaving  the  victory  with  Kildare. 

4.  The  accession  to  the  Throne  of  England  of 
Richard  III,  in  1483  strengthened  Kildare’s  position ; 

but  his  reign  was  of  short  duration,  and  when  he  was 
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killed  at  Bosworth  in  1485.  and  Henry  VII..  the  first 
of  the  Tudors  succeeded  him,  the  trimnpli  of  the  Lan- 

CiPilrians  seemed  emn|detp.  and  the  Yorkists  (in  wliirh 

faction  the  Earl  and  Iiis  family  always  Viplnngedi  luid 
little  hope  of  royal  favour. 

5.  Nevertlieless  Henry  thoug’lit  it  prudent  to  con¬ 
tinue  Kildare  in  liis  office  a  little  longer,  at  all  events. 
That  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
the  Earl’s  loyalty  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1486  he 
summoned  him  to  England.  Kildare  got  the  Irish 
Parliament  to  present  an  address  stating  that  his 
I)resence  in  Ireland  was  so  necessary  at  this  period  that 
he  could  not  go  to  England ;  and  Henry  had  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  thin  excuse. 

G.  In  the  following  year  Kildare  was  in  open  rebel¬ 
lion.  As  I  have  already  told  you,  he,  and  indeed  most 
of  the  other  Anglo-Irish  lords  except  the  Butlers,  were 
Yorkists.  In  1487  a  rumour  got  abroad  th,nt  tba 
Yorkist  Prince,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  Henrv 
YH.  had  Jiut-intn  the  Tnwer  as  a  dangerous  rival,.  Ijad 

escaped.. 

7.  Shortly  afterwards  there  lauded  in  Dublin  an 
Oxford  priest,  called  Richard  Symons,  accompanied  by 
a  handsome  youth,  with  charming'  manners,  whom  he 
introduced  as  this  same  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  nephew  of  Edward  IV.  It 
turned  out,  however,  tliat  the  boy  was  in  reality  a 
joiner’s  sou,  called  Lambert  Simnel. 

8.  A  great  many  of  tlie  most  powerful  nobles  and 
churchmen  in  Ireland  joined  Simnel  and  Symons ;  and 
though  the  Earl  of  Kildare  held  aloof  for  a  time,  his 
brother,  Thomas,  declared  for  the  youth.  When  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  aunt  of  the  real  Warwick,  sent 
over  to  Irela)id  2,000  men-at-arms  under  Martin  Swartz, 
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the  Lord  Deputy  was  also  won  over,  and  so,  with 
splendid  ceremonies,  Simnel  was  crowned  Kino-  in 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  on  24th  May.  1487. 

9.  A  considerable  army  was  then  mustered,  and  in 
June  England  was  invaded.  But  in  a  battle  which  was 
fought  at  Stoke,  in  Staffordshire,  Simnel’s  forces 
were  completely  defeated,  and  Simnel  himself  taken 
prisoner.  In  this  battle  Kildare’s  brother,  Lord  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  was  slain. 

10.  Nothing  can  give  a  greater  proof  of  the  power 
of  the  Fitzgeralds  in  Ireland  than  the  fact  that  even 
after  his  connection  with  Simnel  the  Earl  was  retained 
in  the  office  of  Deputy.  It  was  only  seven  years  later 
that  Henry  took  any  steps  to  remove  him.  But  when 
a  new  claimant  to  the  English  Throne  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  the  King  of  Scotland 
received  him  at  his  Court,  Henry  considered  it  safer  to 
have  some  other  than  Kildare  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland. 

11.  He  had,  therefore,  the  Earl  taken  prisoner,  and 
put  into  the  Tower  of  London,  while  he  sent  over  Sir 
Edward  Poynings  “  to  set,”  as  he  said,  “  his  country 
of  Ireland  in  order.”  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  was 
done,  and  especially  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  called 
“  Poynings’  Law,”  you  will  hear  much,  later. 

12.  Crarrett  Mnr  was  kept  in  the  Tower  for  two  years. 
Peleased  in  1496.  he  henceforth  showed  himself  loyal  to 
the  interests  of  King  Henry.  His  marriage  with  the 
King’s  cousin,  Elizabeth  St.  John,  may  have  had  much 
to  do  with  his  change  of  attitude. 

13.  He  drov^  off  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  landed  in 
Cork  in  1497.  and  was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  rich 
lands  in  England.  He  showed  great  vigour  against  the 
O’Briens  and  MacNamaras,  whose  strongholds  he  took. 
The  O’Connors  of  Connacht  also  felt  his  strong  hand. 
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On  tlie  other  hand,  he  formed  alliances  by  marriage  and 
fostering  with  the  Ulster  lords,  O’Neill  and  O’Donnell, 
O’Hanlon,  O’Reilly,  Magennis,  MacMahon,  etc. 

14.  He  had  these  chiefs  and  many  others,  including 
the  principal  lords  of  the  Pale,  on  his  side  when,  in 
1504,  he  marched  against  Clanricarde,  to  punish  him  for 
his  ill-treatment  of  his  wife.  Lady  Eustace  Fitzgerald, 
the  Earl’s  daughter. 

15.  The  battle  which  followed,  the  Battle  of  Knock- 
doe  (“  Battle-axe  Hill”'),  fought  about  eight  miles  from 
Galway  on  10tli_  August.  1504,  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  Irish  history.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  a  great 
“  English  victory.”  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
was  a  family  dispute  between  Kildare  and  his  son-in- 
law,  magnified  into  a  contest  between  the  North  and 
South  of  Ireland  by  the  fact  that  Kildare’s  alliances 
were  with  the  former,  Clanricarde’s  with  the  latter. 
The  result  was  a  great  victory  for  Kildare  and  the 
forces  of  Leath  Chuinn,  or  “  Conn’s  Half,”  to  use  the 
old  Irish  name  for  the  northern  division. 

16.  The  Battle  of  Knockdoe  is  also  famous  as  being 
the  first  battle  in  Ireland  in  which  artillery  was  used  to 
any  great  extent.  As  you  are  aware,  it  had  not  been 
very  long  invented  at  this  j)eriod.  Garrett  Mor  was  the 
first  Irish  leader  to  use  it,  when  he  battered  down  with 
it  a  castle  of  the  MacGeoghegan’s  in  1488. 

17.  Curiously  enough,  his  own  death  (1513)  was  caused 
by  this  new  invention.  And  if  those  who  saw  “  the 
Great  Earl”  fall,  struck  by  a  shot  fired  from  the  musket 
of  one  of  the  O’Moore’s,  while  he  was  watering-  his  horse 
at  a  little  stream,  had  been  gifted  with  the  power  to  see 
into  the  future,  they  might  have  learned  that  not  Garrett 
larla  (Earl  Gerald)  alone  was  to  succumb  to  the  power 
of  the  gun,  but  all  that  order  for  which  he  stood. 
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18.  Tlie  Ang'lo-Norman  lords  liad  ruled  as  iudepeu- 
dent  sovereigns  in  their  own  little  states  by  virtue  of  the 
strong  castles  they  had  built  for  themselves.  When, 
against  cannon  and  artillery,  the  strength  of  the  castle 
was  proved  to  avail  nothing,  then  the  power  of  the 
chieftains,  Irish  and  Anglo-Norman,  was  broken — and 
in  the  great  ruin  the  House-  of  Kildare  went  down  with 
the  rest. 
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CHAPTEB  XXVI. 

The  Boyhood  and  Youth  of  Hugh  O’Neill 

1.  I  have  told  you  that,  among  the  plans  by  which 
the  Great  Earl  of  Kildare  secured  his  power,  was  that 
of  marriage  alliances  with  the  great  Irish  families.  In 
this  he  was  following,  to  some  extent,  the  example  of 
his  father,  Earl  Thomas,  who  had  given  his  daughter, 
Lad5i  Eleanor  Fitzgerald,  in  marriage  to  Henry  O’Neill, 
so  that  Earl  Gerald  himself  was  brother-in-law  to  that 
chieftain.  The  connection  between  the  two  families 
was  still  further  strengthened  when  Earl  Gerald  gave 
his  daughter.  Lady  Alice,  as  a  bride  to  her  cousin, 
young  Con  O’Neill,  son  of  Henry  and  Lady  Eleanor. 

2.  Of  the  descendants  of  Lady  Alice  we  shall  hear 
much.  Her  sou.  Con  Bacagh  (“  the  Lame”),  was 
created  Earl  of  Tyrone  in  1542.  Her  grandson  was 
that  Shane  O’Neill,  called  “  the  Proud,”  who  was  to 
make  the  name  of  O’Neill  so  renowned  that  “  the  name 
of  Cajsar  was  less  in  price  than  it.”  Her  great-grand¬ 
son,  Hugh  O’Neill,  was  to  be  the  greatest  hero  of  the 
Gaelic  race  since  the  days  of  Cuchulaiu. 

3.  Hugh  O’Neill  was  the  son  of  Con  Bacagh’s 
second  son,  Ferdorach,  or  Matthew,  whom  the  English 
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King’  liad  created  Baron  of  Dungannon,  when  Con  was 
made  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  who  was  destined  by  the 
English  Government  to  succeed  him. 

4.  Shane  O’l^eill,  as  Con’s  eldest  son,  claimed  his 
father’s  heritage,  and,  in  one  of  the  fights  for  it- 

Matthew  was  slain.  The  latter’s  sons,  who  were  young 
at  the  time  of  their  father’s  death,  were  taken  to  Eng¬ 
land,  to  be  reared  in  the  English  fashion. 

5.  The  State  Papers  give  us,  now  and  then,  glimpses 
of  the  boys — but  the  politicians,  whose  plans  and  plots 
are  revealed  in  these  documents,  looked  on  them  less  as 
real,  human  boys,  than  as  pawns  in  the  great  game  of 
politics  they  were  all  playing ;  and  so  we  know  little 
enough  of  the  youth  of  “  the  sous  of  the  Baron  of  Duu- 
gannon”  a.s  they  were  always  called.  This  is  even 
truer  of  Hugh  than  of  his  elder  brother,  for  he  was,  in 
those  days,  of  less  importance. 

6.  By  the  death  of  the  elder  brother,  however, 
Hugh’s  upbringing  became  of  more  importance  to  the 
statesmen  of  England,  and  those  who  were  ruling  Ire¬ 
land  in  her  interest.  Henceforth  mention  of  him  be¬ 
comes  frequent. 

7.  We  learn  that  he  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  and  received  the 
same  courtly  education  which  made  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
regarded  as  “  the  Mirror  of  Chivalry,”  the  fine  flower 
of  English  culture  and  knightliness.  The  old  baronial 
hall  of  Penshurst,  with  the  quaint  old  fireplace  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  the  raised  dais  at  its  end  still  stands. 
And  the  interest  these  objects  hold  for  us  deepens,  when 
we  think  that  the  light  of  the  blazing  logs,  in  that  old 
fireplace,  fell  so  often  on  the  strong,  dark  face  of  an 
Irish  lad,  whose  name  stirs  our  Irish  hearts  “  more  than 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.”  On  that  raised  dais  he  must 
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have  often  stood  in  liis  page’s  suit  bearing  attendance 
on  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

8.  What  we  know  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  education 
at  Penshurst  helps  us  to  eke  out  the  scanty  record  of  the 
State  Papers,  and  to  re-construct  for  ourselves  the 
education  our  Hugh  shared  with  him.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  book  learning  to  be  mastered ;  Greek  and 
Latin  Classics  were  diligently  studied ;  fluency  in  the 
modern  languages,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  was 
acquired ;  music  and  dancing  received  much  attention, 
and  the  manly  exercises  in  which  Hugh’s  proflciency 
made  him  famous  in  the  after  years  filled  up  much  of 
the  boy’s  time  :  riding,  fencing,  and  sword-play,  hunting 
and  hawking. 

9.  It  was  in  these  years  that  Hugh  learned  the 
lessons  of  courtesy  which  made  him  so  delightful  to  his 
friends,  and  of  political  diplomacy  which  rendered  him 
so  formidable  to  liis  enemies.  Hear  how  some  of  the 
latter  describe  him.  “  He  was  of  mean  stature  but  a 
strong  body,  able  to  endure  labours,  watching  and  hard 
fare,  being  withal  industrious  and  active,  valiant, 
affable,  and  apt  to  manage  great  affairs,  and  of  a  high, 
dissembling,  subtle,  and  profound  wit,”  says  Moryson. 
And  Camden  records  of  him:  “His  industry  was  very 
great,  his  soul  large  and  fit  for  the  weiglitiest  business. 
He  had  much  knowledge  in  military  affairs,  and  a  pro¬ 
found  dissembling  heart.” 

10.  At  Penshurst  Hugh  O’Neill  made  many  connec¬ 
tions  which  afterwards  were  of  great  service  to  him. 
The  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  vSir  Henry  Sidney’s 
brother-in-law,  and  uncle  to  Philip,  was  a  frequent 
visitor  there,  and  doubtless  tlie  young  Irish  lad  gained 
much  of  his  shrewd  insight  into  English  politics  from 
that  statesman’s  table-talk.  He  seems  to  have  secured 
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ilie  friendship  both  of  Leicester  and  Walsingham,  for 
we  find  him  writing  to  them  afterwards  to  secure  their 
good  offices  for  the  release  of  Red  Hugh  O’Donnell  from 
prison. 

11.  It  seemed  a  very  prudent  thing  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  her  advisers  to  support  a  boy  brought  up  in 
this  thoroughly  English  way,  in  the  firm  belief  that  he 
would  use  his  influence  to  spread  English  ideas  in  his 
own  country.  Accordingly  he  was  made  Baron  of 
Dungannon,  and  sent  back  to  Ireland  as  a  sort  of  check 
on  old  Turlough  Lynagh  O’Neill,  of  whose  loyalty  they 
never  felt  very  sure. 

12.  The  Baron  played  the  part  expected  of  him  when 
he  aided  Ormond  and  Pelham  against  the  Munster 
Geraldines,  and  helped  in  the  subdual  of  that  province. 
In  return  for  this  service,  and  also  that  against  the  Scots 
of  Antrim,  he  was  made  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  in  1587, 
being  summoned  to  the  English  Court,  this  title  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  Queen  herself. 

13.  His  next  actions  were  not  so  satisfactory  from  the 
English  point  of  view*.  He  had  married  a  sister  of  Red 
Hugh  O’Donnell,  and  betrothed  one  of  his  daughters, 
by  his  first  wife,  to  that  gallant  boy.  Accordingly, 
we  find  him  interesting  himself  greatly  in  his  release. 
Letters  to  Leicester  and  Walsingham  not  having  had 
the  desired  effect,  he  took  (as  it  is  generally  supposed) 
the  surer  means  of  bribing  Lord  Deputy  Fitzwilliam. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  plans  for  Red  Hugh’s  escape 
from  Dublin  Castle  were  not  made  without  his  advice. 
The  part  played  by  Turlough  Boy  O’Hagan,  one  of 
O’Neill’s  followers,  in  that  stirring  tale  is  proof  positive 
of  this. 

14.  After  the  wreck  of  the  vSpanish  Armada  (1588) 
O’Neill  received  some  of  the  shipwrecked  Spaniards  into 
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his  castle  at  Dungannon,  and  was  very  kind  to  them. 
Long  afterwards,  when  he  himself  was  in  exile,  that 
was  remembered  to  him.  At  the  Court  of  the  Arch¬ 
dukes  in  Brussels  there  was  a  great  official,  Don  Rodrigo 
de  Laiso,  who  had  been  one  of  the  shijjwrecked,  and  he 
tried  to  return  to  O’Neill  some  of  the  kindness  which 
had  been  shown  to  himself  in  his  hour  of  need. 

15.  At  first,  however,  the  good  treatment  he  meted 
out  to  the  Spaniards  was  like  to  bring  down  on  the  Earl 
the  wrath  of  his  English  patrons.  A  son  of  Shane 
O’Neill’s,  called  “  Hugh  of  the  Fetters”  (because  he 
was  born  while  his  mother  was  in  bondage),  reported 
to  the  Government  that  the  Earl  had  entertained  the 
Spaniards.  O’Neill  liad  the  traitor  hanged ;  and,  by 
his  personal  influence  with  the  Queen,  was  able  to  avert 
any  immediate  danger  to  his  own  life  or  position.  But 
he  henceforth  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  when,  on  the  death  of  old  Turlough  Lynagh, 
he  had  himself  proclaimed  “The  O’Neill”  at  the  Rath 
of  Tullalogue,  then  all  the  world,  both  English  and 
Irish,  was  prepared  for  what  followed. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  Two  Hughs 

1.  It  did  not  follow  as  quickly,  however,  as  some 
of  them  expected — or  desired.  Hugh  O’Neill  was  not 
the  man  to  be  driven  into  a  rising  for  which  he  could 
see  no  chance  of  success.  He  knew  that  the  want  of 
guns  and  artillery  i)laced  the  Irish  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  he  would  engage  in  no  operations  until  he  saw  his 
way  to  equip  his  men  properly.  He  liad  already  stic- 
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ceeded  in  training  a  large  number  of  them  for  war, 
availing  liimself  of  the  leave  given  him,  after  his  part 
in  :he  iight  against  the  Geraldines,  to  keep  six  hundred 
of  :hem  in  arms  at  a  time.  He  had  also  provided  him¬ 
self  with  a  fair  quantity  of  bullets  by  using  the  lead  he 
had  got  leave  to  import  to  roof  his  castle  at  Dungannon. 
Hut,  on  the  whole,  he  could  see  no  chance  of  the  Irish 
doing  anything  effective  without  foreign  aid. 

2.  Hugh  Roe  O’Donnell,  who,  after  his  escape  from 
Dublin  Castle  in  1591,  and  his  inauguration  as  Chieftain 
of  Tirconnell,  had  immediately  taken  the  field,  first 
against  his  clan’s  enemies,  and  then  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  had  appealed  for  help  to  Spain.  If  Spain  would 
send  trained  soldiers,  money,  guns  and  ammunition, 
then  indeed  the  Irish  might  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves. 

3.  Hugh  Roe  was  three  years  in  the  field,  and  had 
won  some  notable  victories,  before  Hugh  O’Neill  threw 
off  his  allegiance  to  England  openly.  He  was  goaded 
into  it  at  last  by  Marshall  Bagenal,  whose  sister  he 
had  married,  and  who  cherished  a  mortal  enmity 
against  him.  Interference  was  attempted,  too,  with 
his  religion ;  and  in  many  ways  it  was  made  plain  to 
him  that  if  he  were  not  willing  to  fight  himself,  his 
enemies  would  compel  him  to  it. 

4.  Nevertheless  it  was  not  until  May,  1595,  that  O’Neill 
took  sides  openly  with  O’Donnell.  In  the  following 
June  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor,  indeed  “  the  principal 
traitor  and  chief  author  of  this  rebellion,  and  a  known 
practiser  with  Spain  and  other  of  her  Majesty’s 
enemies.”  An  attempt  was  made,  at  the  same  time,  to 
cause  disunion  between  him  and  Hugh  Roe,  by  holding 
out  to  the  latter  hopes  of  grace  and  pardon. 

5.  The  attempt  failed,  and  for  the  seven  years  the 
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war  lasted  the  alliauce  between  the  two  Hughs  was 
strong  as  steel.  It  would  be  a  long  story  to  tell  all  ihe 
great  victories  they  won  during  the  first  years  of  their 
confederacy.  They  succeeded  in  uniting  all  the 
northern  chieftains  for  the  Cause.  In  Leinster  old 
Fiach  MacHugh  O’Byrne  joined  them,  as  did  Owney 
O’Moore  of  Leix,  and  Captain  Tyrrell.  Some  help  in 
arms  and  money  came  from  the  King  of  Spain,  with 
promises  of  greater  aid  to  follow.  The  Scots  of  the 
Isles  flocked  to  the  army  of  Red  Hugh,  their  kinsman." 
Each  campaign  from  1595  to  1600  was  marked  with  a 
victory,  the  memory  of  which  shines  like  a  star  on  the 
dark  sky  of  our  tragic  history.  There  was  Clontihret 
in  1595;  Tyrrell’s  Pass  in  1597;  the  Yellow  Ford  in 
1598;  the  Cvrlew  Mountains  in  1599. 

6.  In  1600  O’Neill  proceeded  to  Munster,  to  try  and 
win  over  the  southern  chieftains  for  the  Cause,  for  which 
the  North  was  solid,  and  to  which  the  West  and  East 
gave  strong  support:  the  cause  of  a  United  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  Ireland.  His  efforts  were  crowned  with 
apparent  success.  James  Fitzmaurice,  whom  O’Neill 
proclaimed  Earl  of  Desmond  (and  whom  his  enemies, 
in  contempt,  called  the  Sngaun  or  “  Straw-rope”  Earl), 
O’Donohoe,  O’Donovan,  O’Connor  Kerry,  Florence 
MacCarthy,  and  Donal  O’Sullivan,  these  were  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  noble  Munster  septs  on  whom  he 
believed  he  could  count. 

7.  Up  to  this  no  general,  however  distinguished, 
whom  the  English  had  sent  against  O’Neill  and  his 
confederates,  had  been  able  to  effect  anything.  Sir 
John  Norris,  Sir  William  Russell,  Lord  Borough,  the 
Earl  of  Essex  had  failed,  each  in  turn.  But  on  February 
24th,  1601,  there  landed  at  Howth  a  new  Lord  Deputy, 
who  was  to  try  new  means  to  make  an  end  of  the  Irish 
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leaders,  since  the  old  ones  had  failed.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Charles  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy. 

8.  Forces,  which  at  that  period  were  considered 
enormous,  were  sent  from  England.  Sir  Heniy  Dowcra 
was  dispatched  with  a  fleet  to  Derry,  and,  having  seized 
the  place,  fortified  it  as  a  strong  “  means”  against  the 
yet  unconquered  lands  of  North-west  Ulster.  Forts, 
heavily  manned,  were  dotted  along  all  the  Ulster 
borders.  Ruthless  methods  of  warfare  were  to  be  used : 
burning  and  destroying  the  crops,  slaughtering  the 
cattle,  in  a  word,  letting  loose  the  forces  of  famine  and 
pestilence,  the  forces  that  had  subdued  Munster  after 
the  Geraldine  “  Uprising.” 

9.  More  important  still,  the  advice  was  acted  upon 
which  Bacon  had  given  Essex,  namely,  to  try  and  cause 
divisions  among  the  Irish  Chiefs  themselves.  Thus 
Niall  Garbh  (pron.  “  Garve”  =  the  Rough)  O’Donnell, 
who  had  married  Red  Hugh’s  sister,  Nuala,  was  induced 
to  turn  traitor  to  his  Chief.  Art  O’Neill,  a  son  of  old 
Turlough  Lynagh,  was  won  over  by  bribes  and  promises 
to  act  against  Hugh.  Sir  George  Carew,  who  was  made 
President  of  Munster,  used  all  the  basest  arts  to  sap  the 
fidelity  of  the  Munster  Chieftains. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Defeat  and  Exile 

1.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Spanish  aid,  so 
long  promised,  so  eagerly  expected,  was  sent  to  the 
Irish  leaders.  Unfortunately,  it  was  sent  to  the  wrong 
place;  for,  owing  to  the  arts  of  Carew,  the  power  of 
O’Neill  in  Munster  had  been  greatly  undermined, 
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Moreover,  the  forces  sent  were  far  too  small — smaller 
even  than  the  English  forces  which  held  Derry  under 
Dowcra ;  and,  worse  of  all,  their  leader,  Don  Juan 
d’Aquila,  was  utterly  unsuited  for  the  work  required  of 
him. 

2.  In  the  end  of  September,  1601,  the  Spaniards 
landed  in  Kinsale.  O’Donnell,  who  was  besieging  his 
traitor  cousin,  Niall  Garbh,  in  the  Abbey  of  Donegal, 
O’Neill,  who  was  defending  the  southern  frontiers  of 
Ulster,  left  all  behind  them,  and  hastened  to  Kinsale. 
On  the  way  they  were  joined  by  all  the  other  Irish  lords 
who  had  remained  faithful ;  and  in  a  space  of  time  in- 
credibly  short,  they  arrived  near  the  town  which  was, 
presently,  to  acquire,  such  a  sad  and  lasting  fame. 

3.  They  found  the  Spaniards  in  the  town  vigorously 
besieged  by  Mountjoy,  and  a  large  army  well  supplied 
with  siege  guns.  They  immediately  set  themselves  to 
besiege  the  besiegers. 

4.  For  many  weeks  things  continued  thus.  Then 
— ^by  what  means  brought  about  no  historian  has  satis¬ 
factorily  explained  to  us — the  disaster  happened.  The 
Battle  of  Kinsale  was  foitght — and  lost,  and  the  cause 
of  Ireland,  United  and  Independent,  went  down  in  an 
overwhelming  defeat. 

5.  After  this  disaster,  O’Donnell,  still  refusing  to 
give  up  hope,  took  ship  for  Spain,  to  beg  new  help  from 
King  Philip.  But  alas !  he  went  there  but  to  find  a 
grave.  On  the  10th  September,  1602,  eight  months  after 
his  arrival,  the  gallant  Chieftain  died  at  Simancas 
— poisoned  as  the  State  Papers — those  keepers  of  so 
many  dread  secrets — have  revealed  to  us,  by  one  James 
Blake,  who  had  been  paid  by  Carew  to  do  it. 

6.  O’Neill  returned  to  Ulster,  and  held  out  for  a 
little  longer.  But  when  Eory  O’Donnell,  Red  Hugh’s 
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brotlier  and  heir,  submitted,  and  the  old  warrior  found 
even  his  own  subject-chieftains  like  O’Cahan  making 
terms  for  themselves,  at  his  expense,  he  saw  there  was 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  bow  the  knee. 

7.  And  so  at  Mellifont,  on  the  30th  March,  1603, 
O’Neill  made  submission  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  Mountjoy. 
He  got  extremely  favourable  terms,  which  showed  that 
his  enemies  still  stood  in  wholesome  awe  of  him. 

8.  But  they  were  to  get  the  better  of  him  in  the 
end.  A  sham  plot  was  worked  up,  in  which  Rory 
O’Donnell,  O’Neill,  and  other  chieftains  were  accused 
of  being  concerned,  and  a  warning  was  sent  them  from 
their  friends  on  the  Continent  that  safety  must  be 
sought  in  flight. 

9. ''  A  ship  was  sent  to  Lough  Swilly  to  carry  them 

off  to  Spain.  On  the  14th  September,  1607,  O’Neill, 
w'ith  his  family  and  many  of  his  retainers ;  Rory  and 
Cathbar  O’Donnell  with  theirs ;  Maguire  and  some  others, 
sailed  away  from  their  native  land,  which  none  of  them 
was  ever  to  see  again.  “It  is  certain,’’  say  the  Four 
Masters,  grieving  as  they  make  the  record,  “  that  the 
sea  had  not  supported,  and  the  wind  had  not  wafted 
from  Ireland  in  modern  times,  a  party  of  one  ship  who 
would  be  more  illustrious,  or  noble,  in  point  of  lineage, 
or  more  renowned  for  deeds,  valour,  prowess  or  high 
achievements  than  they.  .  .  .  Woe  to  the  heart 

that  meditated,  woe  to  the  mind  that  conceived,  woe  to 
the  council  that  decided  on  their  settiij^  out  on  this 
voyage !” 

10.  After  a  journey  through  the  North  of  France, 
and  a  few  months’  stay  in  Louvain,  the  exiled  Irish 
princes  (wdio  had  been  refused  leave,  in  the  most  hurtful 
manner,  to  proceed  to  Spain)  arrived  in  Rome,  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  a  palace  provided  by  the  Pope. 
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Less  than  a  year  later,  in  1609,  Eory  and  Cathbar 
O’Donnell,  and  O’Neill’s  eldest  son,  Hugh,  Baron  of 
Dungannon,  died,  and  were  buried  in  the  Franciscan 
Church  of  San  Pietro,  in  Montorio. 

11.  As  for  old  Hugh,  there  were  yet  seven  years  of 
sad  and  weary  old  age,  of  heart-break,  and  loneliness, 
and  blindness,  to  be  endured  before  he,  too,  was  carried 
to  his  resting-place  beside  his  son  on  the  Janiculum. 
On  the  20th  July,  1616,  the  historic  grave  was  opened 
once  more,  and  the  old  chieftain,  the  hero  of  Clontibret 
and  the  Yellow  Ford,  he  who  had  made  illustrious 
through  all  Europe  the  Irish  name  for  valour  and  mili¬ 
tary  science,  was  laid  under  the  slab,  whose  simple  Latin 
inscription  no  Irish  pilgrim  to  that  sacred  spot  will  ever 
read  unmoved : — 


“  Here  repose  the  bones  of  Hugh,  Prince  O’Neill.” 


VIII.— Owen  Roe  O’Neill, 
A.D.  1582-1649 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

Irish  Discontent  at  Home  and  Abroad 

1.  In  the  old  church  of  the  Spanish  Franciscans  on 
the  Janiculum  at  Eome,  the  ashes  of  Hugh  O’Neill 
await  the  stirring  which  shall  follow  the  trumpet  blast 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Kesurrection.  But  it  is  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Irish  Franciscans  of  St.  Isidore’s,  in 
that  city,  that  his  good  sword  is  hung. 

2.  Both  friends  and  foes  who  looked  upon  Hugh 
O’Neill  as  he  passed  through  the  Archduke’s  dominions, 
and  saw  the  humiliations  which  he  was  made  to  suffer, 
may  have  thought  that  sword  a  useless  weapon,  and  that 
no  strong  hand  would  ever  tighten  on  its  hilt  again. 

3.  Little  they  thought  that  among  the  company  of 
Irish  soldiers  who  flocked  to  greet  their  exiled  prince, 
as  he  passed  through  Brussels,  there  was  one  who  was 
destined  to  carry  that  sword  once  more,  and  by  its  deeds 
in  the  old  battlefields  of  Ulster,  to  win  new  lustre  for 
the  name  of  O’Neill.  Least  of  all,  it  may  be,  the 
destined  one  thought  it  himself — that  red-haired  young 
captain  of  Colonel  Henry  O’Neill’s  Eegiment,  Owen 
Eoe  O’Neill. 
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4.  Oweu  Hoe  was  the  sou  of  Art,  a  youuger  brother 
of  Hugh,  and  therefore  the  old  chieftain’s  nephew.  We 
have  no  record  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  but  it  is  generally 
set  about  the  year  1582.  In  1603,  after  the  submission 
of  his  uncle  at  Mellifont,  he  went,  as  a  great  many  young 
Irishmen  wdth  a  taste  for  soldiering  did,  to  the  Low 
Countries  (Belgium  and  Holland),  and  entered  the 
service  of  “  the  Archdukes,”  Albert  and  Isabella  Clara 
Eugenia,  who  governed  the  countries  for  Isabella’s 
father,  the  King  of  Spain.  In  1606  we  find  Owen’s,  and 
his  elder  brother.  Art’s,  names  in  a  list  of  Irish  officers 
in  the  Archduke’s  Army,  which  an  English  secret  agent 
transmitted  to  his  Government.  They  were  then,  both, 
captains  in  the  regiment  of  their  cousin.  Colonel  Henry 
O’Neill,  Hugh’s  second  son. 

6.  Of  Owen’s  life  as  a  soldier  we  know  little,  nor  do 
we  find  any  record  of  the  campaigns  in  which  he  took 
part,  until  we  discover  him,  by  his  heroic  defence  of  the 
town  of  Arras  (1640)  against  three  French  armies, 
establishing  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  miliatry  leaders  in  Europe.  He  had  previously 
been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  he  is  spoken 
of  in  the  accounts  of  that  famous  siege  as  “  a  chief  of 
great  experience,”  an  expression  which  indicates  his 
having  taken  a  full  share  in  all  the  fighting  wdiich  the 
Spanish  service  of  that  centuiy  afforded. 

6.  You  will  remember  that  Cathbar  O’Donnell,  Red 
Hug’h’s  younger  brother,  died  in  Rome  in  1609.  He 
left  a  girl  widow,  Lady  Rosa  O’Doherty,  and  an  infant 
son.  At  some  date,  the  record  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
traced,  Owen  Roe  married  Lady  Rosa,  and  their  house 
in  Brussels  became  a  great  centre  for  the  Irish  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

7.  To  that  house  sorrowful  messages  came  from  Ire- 
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laud.  Over  large  portions  of  Ulster,  Connaclit,  and 
Wicklow  the  old  owners  of  the  land  were  driven  from 
them,  and  their  places  taken  by  newcomers  from  Scot¬ 
land  and  Eng’land.  The  religion  to  which  most  of  the 
Irish  people  belonged  was  persecuted.  They  were  denied 
the  education  which  was  the  right  of  their  Protestant 
fellow-subjects. 

8.  The  latter  grievances,  that  is  to  say  those  con¬ 
nected  with  religion  and  education,  pressed  as  hard  on 
the  Old  English,  or  Anglo-Irish,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  Catholic,  as  on  the  Old  Irish,  or  native  Celtic 
population.  They  were  thus  pressed,  by  a  common 
suffering,  to  seek  common  measures  of  relief. 

9.  At  first  they  sought  relief  by  what  we  should  now 
call  “  constitutional”  means — that  is  to  say  by  agitation 
in  the  Irish  Parliament,  as  often  as  parliament  sat,  and 
by  petitions  to  the  King.  But  neither  James  I.  nor  his 
son,  Charles  I.,  ever  allowed  a  parliament  to  be  called 
when  it  could  be  avoided ;  and  when  it  did  meet,  means 
were  taken  to  see  that  it  was  well  “  packed.”  As  for 
petitions  to  the  King,  they  were  graciously  enough 
received — when  accompanied  by  liberal  gifts  of  money. 
The  royal  word  was  pledged  for  the  relief  of  the 
grievances  feet  forth  in  them — and  the  royal  word  was, 
again  and  again,  shamelessly  broken. 

10.  The  great  parliamentary  leader  in  this  constitu¬ 
tional  agitation  was  Mr.  Roger  or  Rory  O’Moore,  of 
Ballyna,  in  Co.  Kildare,  a  scion  of  the  noble  house  of 
the  O’Moores  of  Leix,  a  highly-cultured,  much-travelled 
man,  who  was  connected  by  marriage  with  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  the  Pale,  the  Barnewalls. 
At  last  even  he  saw  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  the  methods  which  he  had  hitherto  advocated ;  and 
he  yielded,  after  much  consideration,  to  the  suggestions 
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.wliich  the  Irish  abroad  were  never  tired  of  making,  viz., 
that  the  liberty  they  sought  should  be  sought  for  at  the 
sword’s  point. 

11.  The  circumstances  of  the  time  seemed  favourable 
for  such  an  attempt.  The  land  was  full  of  trained 
soldiers,  now  disbanded  without  any  provision,  whom 
the  late  Viceroy,  Strafford,  had  gathered  into  an  army, 
with  which  he  had  hoped  (ere  he  himself  \vas  struck 
down  by  the  English  Parliament)  to  strike  down  King 
Charles’s  enemies.  In  every  army  of  Europe — that  of 
the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  King  of  France, 
the  King  of  Sweden — there  were  countless  Irish  soldiers 
who  longed  to  strike  a  blow  for  their  native  land.  In 
each  of  them  were  numerous  Irish  officers  of  the  highest 
distinction,  whose  study  of  the  art  of  war  had  been 
insjjired  by  the  same  passionate  desire. 

12.  Around  the  camp  fires  of  Colonel  Preston’s,  or 
Colonel  Owen  Roe  O’Neill’s  regiments,  voices  could  be 
heard,  speaking  their  hopes  in  the  tongue  of  the  Gael. 
One  said,  as  they  waited  to  give  battle  to  the  French 
outside  Aire,  “  to-morrow  we  are  to  adventure  our  lives 
for  the  succouring  of  a  scabbed  towm  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  where  we  may  lose  our  lives,  and  w’e  cannot 
expect  any  worse  if  we  go  into  our  own  country  and 
succour  it.”  And  therein  he  spoke  the  thoughts  of  all 
the  exiled  Irish  swordsmen. 

13.  With  the  thoughts  of  the  Irish  abroad,  and  those 
of  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  at  home  turning  in  the 
same  direction,  it  is  not  strange  that  a  point  of  union 
was  soon  found  between  them.  And  presently  we  per¬ 
ceive  Mr.  Roger  O’Moore  very  active,  on  tlie  one  hand, 
in  correspondence  with  Earl  John  O’Neill  (Hugli’s  son), 
and  after  his  death,  witli  Colonel  Owen  Roe,  and  on  the 
other,  among  the  gentry  at  home,  l)oth  “  of  the  Pale 
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and  of  the  Septs,”  pointing  out  that  it  was  now  or  never 
for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  fight  for  that  freedom  of 
conscience  ivhich  the  Scots  and  English  themselves  were 
ready  to  defend,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  against  the 
King. 

14.  In  truth  the  Scots  had  already  risen.  In  1638, 
having  signed  the  famous  Covenant,  they  organised  an 
army  under  General  Leslie,  which  forced  King  Charles 
to  make  terms  with  them.  In  1640  they  invaded  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  second  time,  and  the  English  Parlia¬ 
mentarians,  so  far  from  opposing’  them,  made  common 
cause  with  them.  If  Scotland  could  gain  what  she 
wanted  by  proving  herself  willing  to  fight  for  it,  why 
should  not  Ireland  ? 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  Rising  of  1641 

1.  Mr.  Rory  O’ Moore  was  a  clever  man,  and  laid  his 
plans  with  great  skill.  But  while  much  influenced  by 
the  example  of  Scotland,  he  left  out  of  his  calculations 
one  fact  which  made  the  case  of  Ireland  very  different 
from  that  of  Scotland.  The  latter  had  the  support  of 
a  strong  party  in  England  —  the  parliamentary 
opponents  of  the  King.  Ireland  had  no  support  in 
England — the  Parliamentarians  were  her  outspoken  and 
bitter  enemies.  The  King,  though  he  was  ready  to  use 
her  help,  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose,  was  her  secret 
foe. 

2.  Ireland  from  1641  to  1649  was  not  only  the  theatre 
of  a  War  of  Irish  Independence  but  another  “  Front,” 
so  to  speak,  in  the  Civil  Wars  between  the  English  King 
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and  the  English  Parliament,  and  the  latter’s  Scottish 
allies,  which  resnlted,  for  a  time,  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  ]<lnglish  monarchy.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  the 
story  of  the  struggle  so  confusing. 

3.  During  the  Session  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
1640  Rory  O’Moore  had  frequent  oiDportunities  of  dis¬ 
cussing  plans  with  some  of  the  PTlyter  lords,  who  were 
members  of  it :  Conor  Maguire,  Lord  Enniskillen  ;  Philip 
O’Reilly;  Costello  MacMahon;  Tuilough  O’Neill.  The 
assizes  in  Lister  brought  hm  in  touch  with  Sir  Phelim 
O’Neill,  Sir  Con  MacGennis,  Colonel  Hugh  MacMahon, 
and  others.  In  May  of  the  following  year  Captain  Neil 
O’Neil  arrived  from  the  Low  Countries,  with  an  urgent 
request  from  Earl  John  to  prepare  for  a  rising  in  the 
autumn.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  powerful  French 
minister,  was  ready  to  aid  them  wdth  arms,  money,  and 
ships  to  carry  to  Ireland  her  exiled  soldier  sons.  Earl 
John  himself,  however,  Avas  killed  in  Catalonia  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  his  messenger  in  Ireland.  But  his 
cousin.  Colonel  Owen  Roe,  Avho  was  now  looked  on  as 
head  of  the  princely  family,  was  more  than  able  to 
supply  his  i)lace. 

4.  So  the  plans  were  laid,  and  laid  with  great  hopes 
of  success.  On  the  23rd  of  October,  1641,  Dublin  Castle 
was  to  be  seized,  and  on  the  same  night  all  the  fortresses 
within  reach  of  the  Confederates  were  to  be  attacked. 
In  this  way  arms  were  to  be  secured,  and  substantial 
help  from  abroad  was  to  come  speedily. 

5.  The  plans  miscarried  owing  to  the  indiscretion  of 
one  of  the  leaders.  Colonel  Hugh  MacMahon.  Over  his 
wine  the  colonel  had  let  out  the  secret  to  his  foster- 
brother,  Owen  Connolly,  and  the  latter  hastened  w'ith 
information  of  it  straight  to  the  Lords  Justices.  Mac¬ 
Mahon  and  Maguire  were  arrested;  O’Moore,  Byrne, 
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and  Plunkett,  the  other  leaders  who  were  in  Dublin, 
only  escaped  by  hasty  flight,  and  Dublin  Castle  remained 
safe  in  the  hands  of  its  garrison. 

6.  The  North  rose,  however,  according  to  plan,  and 
several  forts  were  seized,  including  Charlemont,  Mount- 
joy,  and  Dungannon.  The  towns  of  Newry,  Carrick- 
macross,  Castleblayney,  Tandragee,  and  the  Counties  of 
Fermanagh  and  Cavan  fell  also  into  the  bauds  of  the 
insurgents.  But  Enniskillen,  Derry,  some  strong 
places  in  Cavan,  Lisburn,  Belfast,  and  Carrickfergus 
remained  to  the  “  Planters,”  as  the  Scottish  settlers 
were  called.  And  presently  to  aid  the  garrisons  of  these 
forts  came  a  body  of  Scotch  veteran  soldiers  under 
Monroe. 

7.  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill,  the  northern  leader,  was  a 
weak  and  incompetent  man,  and  after  the  few  successes 
he  gained  at  first  by  surprise,  he  was  uniformly  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  his  undertakings.  He  was  a  lawyer,  not  a 
soldier,  and  he  had  no  power  to  preserve  discipline.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  many  cruel  deeds  were  perpe¬ 
trated  by  his  men  against  the  Scottish  and  English 
settlers,  and  these  were  as  cruelly  avenged  by  Monroe’s 
Scottish  soldiers.' 

8.  The  rising  could  have  been  easily  put  an  end  to, 
had  the  Lords  Justices  so  desired.  They,  however,  were 
not  at  all  unwilling  to  see  it  go  on  for  a  bit — and  even 
to  see  it  extend.  The  principle  on  which  they  and  some 
of  their  friends  acted  was,  that  the  more  men  rebelled  the 
more  estates  there  would  be  to  confiscate.  Before 
Christmas  their  action,  and  that  of  their  agents,  Coote 
and  St.  Leger,  had  compelled  the  Catholic  Lords  of  the 
Pale,  and  of  Munster,  and  some  of  the  gentry  of  Con¬ 
nacht,  to  make  common  cause  with  the  insurgents  of 
the  North. 
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9.  In  spite  of  the  adhesion  of  the  Catholic  gentry  of 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connacht,  the  winter  and 
spring  campaigns  of  1641 — 42  went  badly  for  the  Con¬ 
federates.  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill  was  defeated  by  the 
Scotch  at  Glenmaquin,  near  Raphoe.  The  Leinster 
forces  Avere  defeated  by  Ormonde  and  Coote  near  Athy. 
The  Cause  seemed  hopelessly  lost,  and  nothing  was  left, 
the  leaders  thought,  but  to  end  the  fight,  and  let  each 
man  seek  his  OAvn  safety  as  best  he  could. 

10.  At  a  conference  of  his  followers  called  by  Sir 
Phelim  at  Glasslough  in  July,  1642,  this  course  had 
actually  been  decided  on.  Then  were  counsels  of  despair 
debated,  projects  of  Avholesale  emigration  of  the  native 
Irish  population  of  Ulster  to  the  Scottish  Isles.  No  ray 
of  light  shone  in  the  dark  sky.  And  then  suddenly  all 
was  changed.  Into  that  despondent  company  a  breath¬ 
less  messenger  rushed  Avith  great  tidings.  Owen  Roe 
O’Neill  had  lauded  at  Killybegs. 

11.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  wild  excitement 
that  followed,  and  hoAv  the  buoyant  Irish  courage  rose 
again,  fed  on  new  hopes.  Bright  and  cheerful  were  the 
countenances  that  had  been  so  lately  “  sorroAv'ful  and 
downcast.”  SAviftly  they  marched,  the  men  of  Ulster, 
to  Donegal,  and  SAA'iftly  they  returned,  bringing  with 
them  him  on  Avhom  all  their  hopes  were  set,  to  meet  his 
countrymen  for  the  first  time  in  battle-council  at 
Charlemont.  At  this  council  Colonel  Ow’en  Roe  was 
proclaimed  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern  armies. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

The  Confederation  of  Kilkenny 

1.  In  May  of  that  same  year,  1642,  provision 
had  been  made  for  governing  the  country.  The 
Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  had  sided  with  the  insur¬ 
gents,  and  the  first  steps  towards  the  erection  of  a 
Central  Government  had  been  taken  by  the  bishops  of 
Ulster  under  Primate  O’Eeilly.  The  next  step  was 
when  the-  bishops  of  all  Ireland  met,  at  Kilkenny,  the 
“  Council  of  Generals”  consisting  of  the  Leinster  peers, 
with  Lord  Mountgarrett  as  president.  Out  of  the 
deliberations  of  these  two  bodies,  assisted  by  the  advice 
of  great  lawyers,  like  D’Arcy  and  Cusack,  arose  a  system 
of  national  government. 

2.  In  the  first  place  an  oath,  called  the  Oath  of 
Association,  was  framed,  which  bound  those  who  took 
it  to  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  his  lawful  successors,  to 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  each  other.  Those  who 
took  this  oath  were  called  “Confederate  Catholics,”  and 
the  Association  into  which  they  formed  themselves  was 
called  “  The  Confederation  of  Kilkenny.” 

3.  The  next  step  was  the  setting  up  of  the  machinery 
of  government.  A  General  Assembly  was  called,  which 
was  in  reality  a  parliament  in  everything  but  name,  in 
which  peers,  prelates,  and  commoners,  representing 
every  county  and  city  in  Ireland  sat ;  and  all  power  was 
supposed  to  be  vested  in  it.  But  the  direction  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of  twenty -four^ 
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selected  by  the  General  Assembly,  called  the  Sxipreme 
Council. 

4.  The  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  were  to  be 
like  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  to-day,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  and  necessary  provision  for  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  (the  appointment  of  judges,  sheriffs, 
constables,  the  setting  up  of  courts  and  provincial 
councils)  were  to  be  in  their  hands. 

5.  Now  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  framing  this 
Constitution  the  Confederates  showed  themselves,  as 
Irish  people  have  so  often  done,  hundreds  of  years  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  respect  to  popular  and  repre¬ 
sentative  government,  and  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  the 
fact. 

6.  But  we  have  to  admit  sadly  that  the  government 
thus  set  up,  however  enlightened  in  principle,  suff’ered 
from  the  grave  defect  of  being  unsuitable  to  a  country 
at  war.  Moreover,  the  Supreme  Council  of  Kilkenny, 
dominated  by  Anglo-Irish  law^yers,  most  of  whom  looked 
upon  the  Old  Irish,  and  especially  the  Ulstermen  of 
Owen  Roe,  as  little  better  than  savages,  •was  subject  to 
influences  which  prevented  the  war  being  carried  on 
with  the  necessary  vigour. 

7.  Most  of  the  Kilkenny  members  -were  very  much 
under  the  influence  of  Ormonde  w'ho,  -^Uether  he  was  the 
ally  or  enemy  of  the  Confederates — he  ■v\ms  both  by  turns 
as  the  fortunes  of  his  master.  King  Charles,  turned— 
was  equally  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  Confederate 
cause. 

8.  The  first  mistake  the  Supreme  Council  made  was 
their  failure  to  appoint  a  commander-in-chief  for  all 
the  armies.  Instead,  a  commander  was  appointed  for 
each  province :  Owen  Roe  for  Ulster ;  Preston  for 
Leinster;  Barry  for  Munster,  and  Bourke  for  Connacht. 
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Each  of  these  acted  independently  of  the  others,  and 
there  was  no  supreme  military  authority  to  direct  their 
operations  to  a  common  end. 

9.  Although  the  Supreme  Council  at  Kilkenny  was, 
in  name,  representative  of  all  Ireland,  yet  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  place,  etc.,  the  distant  Ulstermen 
had  no  power  whatever  on  it.  It  was  soon  seen,  there¬ 
fore,-  that  every  attempt  was  made  to  thwart  Owen  Roe, 
and  to  favour  Preston  and  the  Leinster  Army  at  his 
expense. 

10.  Nevertheless  the  Ulster  General  went  on  with 
his  work  as  best  he  could.  His  task  was  to  make  an 
army  out  of  raw,  undrilled  recruits — and  in  this  he 
succeeded  brilliantly.  He  was  a  wonderful  man  for 
discipline,  the  first  quality  demanded  of  an  eft’ective 
army.  But,  though  he  was  strict  with  his  men,  and 
insisted  on  being  obeyed  to  the  letter,  he  made  them 
feel  that  he  had  their  interests  at  heart.  He  looked 
after  their  food  supplies  with  the  greatest  care.  He  saw 
to  it  that  they  were  regularly  paid. 

11.  Being  a  great  master  of  tactics,  he  knew  that  it 
was  prudent  not  to  risk  his  forces  in  pitched  battles, 
until  they  were  drilled  and  armed  sufficiently ;  and 
though  he  had  a  few  skirmishes  with  the  vScots,  who 
were  his  opponents  in  Ulster,  there  was  no  decisive 
engagement  except  an  affair  at  Clones  with  Sir  William 
Stewart,  in  which  Owen  Roe’s  men  had  the  worst  of  it, 
and  another  at  Portlester,  where  they  had  their  revenge. 
The  success  at  Portlester  cleared  Meath  and  Kildare  of 
the  enemy ;  and,  as  the  other  Provinces  had  other 
victories  to  show  for  the  Confederate  Cause,  the  future 
looked  bright  enough. 

12.  At  this  moment  (September,  1643)  news  came 
that  the  Supreme  Council  had  entered  into  a  cessatioij. 
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of  arms  with  Urmoiide.  In  order  to  understand  how  the 
“  cessation”  came  to  be  made  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  Confederate  arms  were  winning  victories,  and  the 
Confederate  prospects  seemed  most  favourable,  we  must 
go  back  a  little  and  see  how^  things  w'ere  faring  with 
King  Charles  in  England. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Ormonde,  Owen  Roe,  and  Rinuccini 

1.  On  the  23rd  October,  1642,  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  Irish  Rising,  the  very  same  day  on  w'hich  the 
Assembly  of  Kilkenny  met  for  the  first  time,  the  armies 
of  the  English  King  and  of  his  Parliament  met  each 
other  at  Edgehill,  and  the  first  considerable  battle  of  the 
English  Civil  War  was  fought.  Henceforth  not  only 
was  England  divided  against  itself,  but  into  the  divided 
land  of  Ireland  new  divisions  spread.  The  Old  English, 
though  they  had  joined  the  Old  Irish  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom  of  religion,  were  loyally  devoted  to  the 
King.  Ormonde,  knowing  this,  felt  that  it  needed  but 
a  little  skilful  handling  of  them  to  get  them  to  make 
the  King’s  cause  their  own. 

2.  Owing  to  his  influence  with  the  Supreme  Council, 
Ormonde  was  able  to  arrange  a  Cessation,  and  he  used  the 
twelve  months’  breathing  space  it  gave  to  strengthen  the 
cause  of  the  King  in  Ireland. 

3.  The  Scotch  army  in  tlie  Xorth,  which  was  solid 
for  the  Parliament,  did  not  enter  into  the  Cessation, 
nor  did  its  leaders  intend  to  give  Owen  Roe,  who  was 
opposed  to  them,  any  peace,  if  they  could  help  it.  Nor 
was  there  much  peace  in  Munster,  where  Lord  Inchi- 
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quiu,  called  Morrough  of  the  Burnings,  was  holding 
out  also  for  the  Parliament. 

4.  The  Cessation  Avas  highly  disapproved  of  by  the 
Irish  abroad,  and  at  all  the  Courts  at  which  they  had 
influence ;  and  letters  from  the  Irish  agents  at  the 
Vatican,  in  Madrid,  in  Paris,  are  full  of  disgust  at 
the  way  in  which  the  Kilkenny  Council  had  allowed 
itself  to  be  made  a  catspaAv  by  Ormonde. 

5.  Even  after  the  twelve  months  of  the  Cessation  had 
elapsed,  Ormonde  and  the  King  were  able  to  keep  the 
Confederate  authorities  amused  with  projects  of  neu' 
treaties.  Lord  Glamorgan  was  dispatched  by  Charles 
to  the  Irish  Catholic  Lords  with  terms  from  the  King. 
But  the  terms,  having  been  made  public,  raised  such 
a  storm  against  the  King  in  England  and  Scotland,  that 
he  disavowed  them. 

‘6.  Matters  were  in  this  way,  when  there  arrived  on 
the  scene  the  Papal  Nuncio  (or  representative) 
Rinuccini.  He  immediately  put  a  stop  to  all  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  by  the  supply  of  arms  and  money  which  he 
sent  Owen  Roe,  enabled  the  latter  to  take  the  field  and 
win  the  superb  victory  of  Benbiirh  on  the  4th  June, 
1646. 

7.  Shortly  after  the  Council  of  Kilkenny  made 
another  peace  with  Ormonde — “the  Peace  of  Forty-Six” 
as  it  was  called.  The  Nuncio  was  furious,  and  the  Old 
Irish  and  clerical  parties  shared  his  indignation. 

8.  Henceforth  we  see  the  former  Confederates  divided 
into  two  parties  :  on  the  one  side  the  party  of  the  Nuncio, 
supported  by  Owen  Roe ;  on  the  other  those  who  adhered 
to  Ormonde.  These  two  parties  were  more  opposed  to 
each  other  than  they  were  to  the  forces  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  who  under  Monroe  in  the  North,  Jones  in  Dublin 
(which  Ormonde  had  surrendered  to  him),  and  Inchi- 
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quill  in  Munster  were  growing  every  day  stronger,  with 
the  growing  strength  of  their  cause  in  England. 

9.  But  the  situation  had  for  Owen  Roe  one  advant¬ 
age.  No  longer  hampered  by  false  friends,  he  was  able 
to  show  himself  the  great  general  all  men  knew  him  to 
be.  For  two  years,  from  1647  to  1649,  he  was  regarded 
as  the  saviour  of  his  country,  the  one  man  in  whom  she 
could  put  reliance,  when  all  others  failed.  The  Con¬ 
nacht  men  elected  him  their  commander-in-chief;  Lord 
Antrim’s  forces  ranged  themselves  under  his  banner. 
For  a  time  he  w'as  at  the  head  of  a  strong  Celtic  league, 
and  voices  were  heard  to  say  that  it  was  but  fitting  he 
should  be  crowmed  King. 

10.  His  growing  power  and  popularity  frightened 
the  Kilkenny  lawyers — and  they  now  made  terms  with 
Inchiquin,  wuth  the  one  idea  of  checkmating  Owen  Roe. 
The  Nuncio  issued  a  Decree  of  Excommunication 
against  all  those  who  had  abetted  the  peace.  The 
Council  retorted  by  declaring  Owen  Roe  and  the  Nuncio 
“  traitors.”  The  Nuncio,  in  disgust,  took  ship  from 
Galw'ay,  leaving  the  unhappy  land  of  Ireland  for  ever. 

11.  Ormonde  who  had  fled  to  Paris,  after  his  sur¬ 
render  of  Dublin  to  Jones  in  1647,  now  returned,  and 
once  more  put  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs.  After  the 
execution  of  King  Charles,  Ormonde  entered  into  a 
treaty  wdth  Ow'en  Roe.  Cromwell  was  on  his  way  to 
Ireland  wdth  his  “  Ironsides,”  and  Ormonde’s  one  hope 
of  w'eathering  the  coming  storm  w^as  in  the  help  of  Owen 
Roe. 

12.  But  alas !  the  strong  arm  of  that  gallant  soldier 
was  soon  to  be  numb  in  death.  On  St.  Leonard’s  Day 
(6th  November)  of  the  year  1649  the  victor  of  Benburb 
died  at  the  Castle  of  Cloughoughter — not  without 
suspicion  of  poison. 

(p  374)  B 
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13.,  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  suspicion  has  not  been 
borne  out  by  any  subsequent  disclosures,  and  it  is 
rejected  by  modern  students  of  his  life.  If  we  seek  for 
an  epitaph  for  his  grave,  beside  the  Franciscan 
Monastery  of  Cavan,  what  better  shall  we  find  than  the 
lines  of  St.  Columcille : 

“  My  heart  is  broken  in  my  breast: 

Should  sudden  death  overtake  me. 

It  is  for  my  great  love  of  the  Gael.” 


iX.— Patrick  Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Lucan, 
A.D.  1652-1693 


CHAPTEE  XXXIII. 

The  Boyhood  and  Youth  of  Patrick  Sarsfield 

1.  O’Neill  died,  and  Cromwell  came,  and  for  four 
years  the  land  was  swept  with  disaster  and  defeat.  One 
after  another,  the  walled  towns  fell  before  Cromwell’s 
cannon,  and  their  garrisons  and  inhabitants  were 
massacred.  Galway,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Con¬ 
federates,  fell  in  May,  1652,  and  the  long  struggle  ended 
with  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Irish  cause. 

2.  Even  after  the  surrender  of  Galway  there  were 
brave  souls  who  still  held  out  in  island  fortresses  like 
Arran  and  Innisboffin.  And  thei'e  on  that  strand  (of 
Innisbofhn)  where  the  last  flicker  of  the  fight  for  free¬ 
dom  died,  Rory  O’Moore,  faithful  to  the  end,  was  found 
among  the  bravest,  and,  “  escaping  through  the  waves, 
he  passes  from  the  eye  of  history.” 

3.  But,  though  he  thus  passes  away,  and  of  his  end 
we  know  nothing,  his  name  will  never  be  forgotten. 
And  as  if  to  show,  even  to  the  blinded  eyes  of  mortals, 
how  a  steadfast  heart  can  safeguard  the  cause  it 
cherishes,  in  the  midst  of  universal  ruin,  it  was 
ordained  that  the  next  great  champion,  in  the  next  great 
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fight  for  Irish  freedom,  was  to  be  no  other  than  Rory 
O’Moore’s  grandson:  Patrick  Sarsfield. 

4.  Rory  O’Moore’s  daughter,  Anna,  had  married 
Patrick,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Sarsfield  of  Lucan ; 
and  her  second  son,  Patrick,  was  born,  it  is  reckoned, 
in  Lucan  about  the  time  when  her  gallant  father  was 
making  his  last  stand  by  the  shore  of  Innisboffin. 

5.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Patrick  Sarsfield  and  his 
family  were  among  the  Irish  who  fled  to  France  before 
the  Cromwellian  “drive”  penned  the  remnant  of  the 
Gaelic  race  behind  the  Shannon.  At  least  we  find  no 
trace  of  the  names  of  this  family  among  the  pitiful 
records  of  the  “  Settlement,”  and  we  conclude  that  their 
flight  to  France  took  place  before  it. 

6.  Young  Patrick  was  sent  early  to  a  French  military 
college,  and,  passing  thence  into  the  French  Army, 
served  as  ensign  in  the  regiment  of  Hamilton.  But  in 
spite  of  his  foreign  training,  he  was  an  Irishman  to  the 
heart’s  core.  He  spoke  Irish  fluently,  clung  to  the  old 
Faith,  and  loved  the  old  land  with  a  love  so  warm,  so 
tender,  so  devoted  that  it  could  only  have  been  learned 
at  his  Irish  mother’s  knee.  And  so,  if  the  French 
military  academy  and  the  French  Army  made  a  good 
soldier  of  Patrick,  it  was  Anna  Moore,  his  mother,  who 
made  him  a  patriot. 

7.  After  the  “  Restoration,”  when  Charles  II.  got 
back  the  throne  of  his  father,  Sarsfield  came  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
King’s  Guards.  Contemporary  accounts  show  him  a 
hot-headed  young  officer,  very  quick  to  resent  an  insult 
to  his  poor  countrymen,  not  afraid  to  meet  his  man  in 
a  duel.  He  probably  led  a  rather  gay  life,  and  mixed 
much  in  the  best  company,  to  which  his  family  connec¬ 
tions  gave  him  right  of  entry.  His  eldest  brother  had 
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married  tlie  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  sister.  Of  his  two 
sisters,  one  was  married  to  Lord  Kilmallock,  the  other 
to  Lord  Mount-Leinster. 

8.  It  was  under  James  II.,  brother  and  successor  of 
Charles  II.,  that  he  saw  his  first  active  service  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  (1685) 
in  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  son  of  Charles  II. 
(who  claimed  the  throne  in  opposition  to  his  uncle)  was 
defeated.  We  find  him  (Sarsfield)  receiving  in  the 
following  year,  perhaps  as  a  reward  for  this  service,  a 
g'rant  of  land  in  Offaly,  the  ancient  territory  of  the 
O’Moores. 

9.  Troubles  began  to  multiply  around  King  James 
in  England,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  seat  on  the 
throne  was  not  very  secure.  James  was  a  Catholic,  and 
that  fact  aroused  the  uneasiness  of  his  Protestant  sub¬ 
jects,  who  were  afraid  that  he  would  subvert  “  the 
Supremacy  of  the  Protestant  Religion  as  by  law  estab¬ 
lished.”  He  promised  not  to  make  any  such  attempt. 
But  his  deeds  belied  his  words.  Filled,  too,  with  the 
Stuart  belief  in  “  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings”  he  was 
guilty  of  offences  against  the  Constitution  which  the 
English  people  had  won  from  their  kings  after  a  long 
and  costly  struggle.  He  was  a  stupid  and  obstinate 
man,  only  able  to  see  things  from  one  point  of  view,  and 
that  a  very  narrow'  one. 

10.  Even  more  alarming  than  the  acts  of  James 
himself  in  England  were  those  of  his  agent,  Richard 
Talbot,  in  Ireland.  He  had  been  appointed  Commauder- 
in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland  early  in  the  reign,  and 
had  immediately  set  himself  to  make  the  Catholic  the 
strongest  element  in  the  army.  In  1687  he  himself 
was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  succession  to  Claren¬ 
don,  with  the  title  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  and  now 
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with  the  supreme  power  in  liis  own  hands,  he  proceeded 
to  apply  to  civil  departments  the  methods  he  had  already 
tried  in  military.  He  appointed  Catholic  Judges  and 
Sheriffs,  and  Catholic  Privy  Councillors,  and  insisted 
on  Catholics  being  given  the  freedom  of  the  cities. 
These  things  do  not  seem  very  daring  to  us,  with  our 
more  liberal  modern  notions.  But  they  were  taken  by 
the  frightened  Protestants  of  Ireland,  at  that  date,  as 
indications  of  much  worse  to  follow,  of  a  time  speedily 
coming  when  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  live  or 
breathe. 

11.  A  great  many  Protestants  took  refuge  in 
flight  from  the  evil  days  they  expected.  The  great 
majority  fled  to  England,  carrying  with  them  hair- 
raising  tales  of  Catholic  barbarities,  and  inflaming  the 
minds  of  the  English  people  still  more  against  James, 
whom  they  held  responsible  for  them.  It  is  certain 
that  the  odium  of  TyrconnelTs  proceedings  in  Ireland 
had  much  to  do  with  hurrying  on  the  Revolution  in 
England. 

12.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more  prudent  Catholics 
were  opposed  to  Tyrconnell’s  proceedings.  Primate 
Maguire  of  Armagh  was  amongst  those  who  signed  a 
petition  to  the  King,  asking  for  Tyrconnell  to  be  stayed. 
The  Pope  also  remonstrated  with  James,  but  it  was  all 
no  use. 

13.  Everybody  but  James  saw  what  was  coming,  saw 
that  William  of  Orange,  the  King’s  son-in-law,  was 
gathering  his  forces  for  a  descent  on  England,  where 
he  could  count  on  the  help  of  all  James’s  discontented 
subjects,  and  on  that  of  all  the  most  powerful  personages 
in  Church,  and  State,  and  Army.  Warnings  and  offers 
of  help  came  from  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  The  warn¬ 
ings  were  neglected,  and  the  help  refused.  Tyrconnell 
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sent  some  Irish  troops  to  England,  but  the  hatred  of 
the  Irish  name  was  so  great,  that  their  arrival  did  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  King’s  cause. 

14.  Nevertheless  when  William  landed  at  Torbay  in 
November,  1688,  the  Irish  troops  under  Sarsfield  (now 
a  Colonel)  were  among  the  few  to  offer  any  resistance. 
The  bulk  of  the  English  army  went  over  at  once  to 
William.  And  when  James  found  himself  deserted,  not 
only  by  his  officers  and  statesmen,  but  even  by  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  his  daughter.  Princess 
Anne,  and  her  husband,  Prince  George,  he  gave  up  the 
struggle  and  fled  to  France.  Thither  Colonel  Sarsfield 
promptly  followed  him,  rejecting,  it  is  said,  most  flatter¬ 
ing  offers  from  the  new  King,  to  remain  true  to  the 
fortunes  of  his  fallen  master. 


CITAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  Fight  in  Ireland 

1.  Tyrconnell,  in  Ireland,  was  determined  to  fight 
for  the  King,  who  would  not  fight  for  himself.  In  a 
proclamation  to  the  Irish  people,  he  called  on  them  to 
take  up  arms  for  the  cause  of  “  religion  and  their  lawful 
king-.”  He  promised  them,  as  a  result  of  a  successful 
struggle,  restoration  of  their  estates,  an  independent 
parliament  and  judicature,  free  trade,  development 
grants,  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  the  offices  of  State 
and  to  the  Army. 

2.  To  this  a])i)eal  about  50,000  are  said  to  have 
responded  in  some  two  months.  Ireland  has  been 
always  prolific  in  soldiers;  and  once  again  out  of  the 
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woods  and  bogs  they  came  trooping  in  tlieir  tlionsands-- 
the  children  of  the  dispossessed,  whom  the  Cromwellian 
“  Settlement  ”  had  driven  from  their  ancestral  lands 
into  the  wilds.  They  were  wretchedly  armed  and  clad, 
and  their  appearance  caused  much  scoffing  laughter  to 
their  enemies. 

3.  The  Protestants  of  Ireland  had,  on  the  contrary, 
rallied  to  the  cause  of  William.  The  men  of  Derry, 
urged  on  by  the  brave  “  ’Prentice  Boys,”  had  closed 
the  gates  of  their  city  against  the  army  sent  by  Tyrcon- 
nell,  under  Lord  Antrim,  to  hold  it  for  King  James. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  the  men  of  Enniskillen. 
Culmore,  Sligo,  Coleraine,  Dundalk,  and  other  northern 
towns  followed  suit,  as  did  the  southern  town  of 
Bandon.  The  Protestants  also  seized  the  arsenals  all 
through  Ulster,  and  in  Longford,  Meath,  and  County 
Dublin. 

4.  The  early  stages  of  the  fighting  in  Ireland  were 
mostly  in  favour  of  the  Jacobites,  as  the  followers  of 
King  James  were  called,  and  the  news  of  the  successes 
won  for  his  cause  by  Lord  Mountcashel  in  Munster, 
Richard  Hamilton  and  Lord  Galway  in  Ulster,  deter¬ 
mined  James  to  come  to  Ireland  in  person. 

5.  In  March,  1689,  King  James  landed  in  Kinsale, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  Sars- 
field  as  staff  officers,  and  Count  d’Avaux  as  agent  of  the 
King  of  France.  He  brought  with  him  arms  for  10,000 
men,  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  about  400  oflScers  and 
gunners. 

6.  A  triumphant  reception  at  Kinsale,  a  triumphant 
entry  into  Dublin,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  Then, 
having  made  arrangements  for  the  summoning  of  a 
parliament,  James  marched  northward  to  take  part  in 
the  Siege  of  Derry.  He  thought,  poor  simple  man,  that 
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lie  had  but  to  show  himself  before  Derry  to  cause  its 
surrender.  His  appearance  before  the  walls  was  greeted 
with  mighty  shouts  of  “  No  Surrender”  (in  which  the 
lungs  of  the  ’Prentice  Boys  got  full  play)  and  a  gun¬ 
shot  which  killed  a  staff-officer  beside  him.  Much 
offended  in  his  dignity,  James  returned  to  Dublin  to 
meet  his  parliament,  leaving  de  Rosen,  one  of  the  French 
officers  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  to  carry  on  the 
siege. 

7.  The  Sieg’e  of  Derry  lasted  until  the  30th  of  July, 
1689,  when  the  town,  being  relieved  by  the  Mount  joy 
bringing  food  supplies,  de  Rosen,  who  had  relied  on 
famine  to  starve  it  out,  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 
In  our  tales  of  Irish  boyhood  we  must  not  pass  over  the 
gallant  boys  of  Derry,  “  the  ’Prentice  Boys,”  who  did 
so  much  to  keep  for  their  town  the  proud  title  of  the 
“  Maiden  City.” 

8.  Equally  honourable  to  the  boys  was  the  defence 
of  Enniskillen,  with  which  we  are  more  directly  in¬ 
terested,  as  Sarsfield  had  a  part  in  the  attacks  on  it. 
Neither  here,  nor  at  Ballyshannon,  were  his  efforts 
crowned  by  success.  The  raising  of  the  sieges  of  Derry 
and  Enniskillen,  and  a  severe  defeat  inflicted  on  Lord 
Mountcashel  near  Newtownbutler,  made  the  Williamites 
masters  of  Ulster. 

9.  In  August  Schomberg  sailed  into  Belfast  with 
20,000  men.  He  took  Carrickfergus  after  a  week’s 
siege,  harried  the  Duke  of  Berwick  out  of  Newry,  and 
finally  entrenched  himself  at  Dundalk,  to  await  his 
cannon,  which  had  not  yet  been  landed.  James,  for  his 
part,  marched  to  Ardee,  and  here  for  a  couple  of  months 
his  army  lay  watching  for  Schomberg  to  make  a  move. 
But  nothing  w'as  done,  and  in  November  both  armies 
went  into  winter  quarters. 
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10.  lu  tlie  autumn  of  1689  Sarsfield,  wlio  had  made 
himself  a  poor  man  to  raise  troops  for  King  James,  was 
sent  to  Connacht.  He  took  Sligo  and  Galway  and  held 
them  for  James.  Sarsfield’s  operations  in  the  West 
inspired  the  King  with  a  new  respect  for  him,  and  when 
d’A^-aux,  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  begged  Sarsfield  for 
the  French  service,  the  request  was  angrily  denied. 

11.  In  March,  1690,  de  Lauzun  landed  at  Kinsale 
with  some  7,000  French  troops.  In  return  about  6,000 
Irish  troops  had  to  be  sent  to  France.  The  exchange 
was  a  disastrous  one  for  the  Irish. 

12.  Towards  the  middle  of  June  King  William  him¬ 
self  landed,  and  a  fortnight  later,  on  the  first  of  the 
following  month  (1st  July,  1690)  the  armies  of  the  two 
Kings  faced  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Limerick — Athlone — Aughrim 

1.  The  result  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  was  a  defeat 
for  James,  who  immediately  fled  to  France.  It  is  said 
that  as  he  reached  Dublin  Castle,  on  his  way,  the  night 
of  the  battle,  he  said,  tauntingly,  to  the  Duchess  of 
Tyrconnell,  “  Madam,  the  Irish  run  splendidly.”  To 
which  her  Grace,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  replied,  “  But 
your  Majesty  won  the  race.” 

2.  The  Irish  still  held  out.  Captained  by  their 
natural  leader,  Sarsfield,  they  fell  back  beyond  the 
Shannon,  and  Athlone,  Limerick,  and  Galway  became 
“  their  strongholds  of  hope,  and  cities  of  refuge.” 

3.  Colonel  Grace,  an  officer  who  had  fought  in  the 
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Confederate  Wars  of  1641 — 1652,  bravely  defended 
Atblone,  from  which  the  Williamite  General,  Douglas, 
retired  after  a  week’s  siege,  on  the  news  that  Sarsfield 
was  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  town.  Douglas  now 
proceeded  to  Limerick,  and  joined  King  William’s 
forces  at  Cahirconlish,  about  seven  miles  from  that 
city. 

4.  De  Lauzun  and  Tyrconnell  were  in  favour  of 
delivering  Limerick  to  William  without  any  attempt 
at  defence,  which  they  regarded  as  useless.  “  Why,” 
asked  the  French  General,  “  should  the  English  bring 
cannon  against  fortifications  that  could  be  battered 
down  with  roasted  apples?”  But  Sarsfield  stood  firm; 
and  Berwick  and  de  Boisseleau  supported  him,  and  when 
de  Lauzun  and  Tyrconnell  retired  to  Galway,  as  they 
presently  did  (taking  with  them  the  French  troops  and 
a  considerable  number  of  guns  and  ammunition)  it  was 
determined  to  defend  Limerick  to  the  bitter  end. 

5.  And  so  for  a  whole  year  the  walls  of  Limerick 
held  out,  those  “  rotten”  old  walls  that  had  been 
battered  by  the  cannon  of  Ireton  (1651)  and  had  raised 
the  bitter  scorn  of  de  Lauzun ;  and,  against  the  resolute 
hearts  that  manned  them,  the  victorious  cannon  of 
William  were  of  no  avail. 

6.  It  is  acknowledged,  on  all  sides,  that  Sarsfield 
had  much  to  do  with  securing  this  result,  especially 
through  his  famous  exploit  against  the  advancing  siege- 
train  of  William. 

7.  News  came  to  the  leaders  in  Limerick  that  the 
great  battering  train  which  William  awaited,  to  under¬ 
take  the  assault  of  the  city,  was  on  its  way  from  Dublin. 
Sarsfield,  at  once,  volunteered  to  intercept  it.  Putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  picked  body  of  dragoons,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  a  noted  Ifapparte  called  Galloping 
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Hogan,  lie  rode  out  from  the  city,  one  moonlit  August  i 
night,  and,  keeping  the  Clare  side  of  the  river,  rode  I 
along  its  banks  until  he  came  to  Killaloe.  He  forded  1 
the  river  there,  and  spent  the  day  in  ambush  among  y 
the  Tipiierary  mountains.  The  siege-train  passed  the 
spur  of  the  mountains,  and,  finding  all  quiet,  its  guards 
lay  down  to  rest  at  nightfall  around  the  Castle  of  Bally-  1 
neety.  Then  Sarsfield,  having  by  accident  learned  the 
pass-word  (which  was  his  own  name)  swooped  down 
upon  them.  A  sentry  challenged  him,  and  far  on  the 
summer  winds  of  that  August  night,  of  moonlight  and  ( 
hurrying  clouds,  was  borne  the  historic  answer : 

“  Sarsfield  is  the  word,  and  Sarsfield  is  the  man.” 

8.  The  sentinels  were  sabred  at  their  post,  the 
guards  killed.  The  guns  were  blown  up  ;  and  miles  away  • 
in  William’s  camp,  as  in  the  beleaguered  city,  the  noise 

of  the  explosion  carried  the  news,  so  doleful  to  the  one,  ^ 
so  joyful  to  the  other,  that  the  siege-train  was  destroyed. 

9.  This  success  put  such  heart  into  the  people  of 

Limerick,  that  a  fortnight  later,  when  a  new  siege-train 
arrived  and  the  city  was  stormed,  they  offered  a  heroic 
resistance.  Even  after  a  breach  had  been  made  in  the  ■ 
walls,  and  the  besiegers  had  poured  through,  they  were  i 
driven  back.  In  this  gallant  defence  of  Limerick  the 
women  played  a  notable  part.  / 

10.  The  siege  was  raised,  and  William  returned  to  b 
England,  leaving  de  Ginkel  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  forces.  A  short  time  after,  Tyrconnell  and  de  ^ 
Lauzun  sailed  for  France,  and  Berwick  was  left  at  the 
head  of  Irish  affairs,  with  “Two  Councils  of  Twelve,” 
one  for  civil,  the  other  for  military  business,  to  assist 
him . 

11.  Early  in  the  following  year  (1691)  Tyrconnell 
returned  from  France  with  considerable  French  aid, 
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and  in  May,  St.  Ruth,  who  was  to  act  instead  of  Ber¬ 
wick,  now  recalled  to  France,  arrived  with  reinforce¬ 
ments. 

12.  The  campaign  of  1691  began  with  a  new  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  Williamites  against  Athlone.  Owing 
to  the  splendid  bravery  of  the  men  who  “  held  the 
bridge”  with  gallant  Sergeant  Custume,  the  “  Irish 
town”  (that  is  the  portion  of  Athlone  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Shannon)  held  out  for  a  long  time.  But  at  length 
a  ford  was  found  across  the  river  by  de  Ginkel,  and  St. 
Ruth,  having  failed  to  send  his  men  to  defend  it, 
Athlone  was  taken  on  the  30th  June. 

13.  Twelve  days  after,  St.  Ruth,  who  knew  nothing 
of  Irish  warfare,  and  the  tactics  best  suited  for  it,  met 
de  Ginkel  in  open  battle  near  the  little  village  of 
Aughrim.  At  first  fortune  seemed  to  favour  the  Irish 
and  their  French  allies,  but  the  death  of  St.  Ruth  in  the 
last  charge,  “  which  was  to  have  been  the  charge  of 
victory,”  turned  the  fight  into  a  terrible  disaster. 

14.  Galway  fell  ten  days  later;  and  Sligo  also  sur¬ 
rendered.  Now  in  all  Ireland  there  was  no  spot  left  to 
the  Irish  but  Limerick,  and  thither  they  flocked,  to 
make  the  last  stand. 

15.  From  July  to  September  Limerick  held  out. 
But  at  length  it  was  evident  to  Sarsfield  and  his  friends 
that  further  defence  was  hopeless,  and  that  the  only 
thing  left  for  them  to  do  was  to  make  terms.  On  the 
24th  September  negotiations  were  opened  with  de 
Ginkel,  and  on  the  3rd  of  October  the  famous  Treaty 
of  Limerick  was  signed  on  the  Treaty  Stone,  which 
Limerick  still  guards. 

16.  There  is  no  need  to  tell  you  how  the  terms  of 
that  treaty  were  broken.  One  condition  was,  however. 


no 
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kept :  that  which  allowed  the  Irish  soldiers  to  enter 
foreign  service,  and  shed  their  blood  for  an  alien  cause. 

IT.  About  11,000  men  went  with  Sarsfield  to  France, 
and  in  the  ranks  of  the  far-famed  Irish  Brigade  won 
fame,  and  honour,  and  victory  for  their  foreign  masters. 

18.  For  themselves  they  won  little  but  a  few  feet  of 
foreign  earth  for  a  grave — and  even  these  graves  were 
nameless.  Sarsfield,  leading  his  French  troops  in  the 
last  charge,  which  won  victory  for  the  French  cause  at 
Landen  (July,  1693),  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket 
ball  in  the  heart.  Men  say  that  as  he  lay  on  the  ground 
and  felt  the  life-blood  oozing  from  him,  he  cried  out : 
“Would  that  this  blood  were  shed  for  Ireland.” 

19.  They  carried  him  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
village  of  Huy,  and  there  he  died  a  few  days  after.  It 
is  probable  that  he  was  buried  in  Huy ;  but  of  tliat  fact 
no  man  can  speak  with  certainty.  The  land  for  which 
he  died  has  raised  no  monument  to  him ;  nor  does  any 
stone  mark  his  long-forgotten  tomb. 


X.— Henry  Grattan,  A.D.  1746—1820 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  Boyhood  and  Youth  of  Grattan 

1.  With  Sarsfield,  and  many  of  those  who  had  fought 
the  good  fight  for  Ireland  by  his  side,  dead  on  foreign 
battlefields,  and  buried  in  foreign  and  forgotten  graves, 
with  the  darkness  of  the  Penal  Laws  and  the  misery 
caused  by  trade  restrictions  lying  heavy  on  the  Irish  at 
home,  it  seemed  that  the  cause  of  Ireland  was  lost  for 
ever. 

2.  That  was  not  so.  Fifty-five  years  after  the  dis¬ 
astrous  day  of  Aughrim,  and  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick,  there  was  born  in  Dublin  a  little  boy  who 
was  destined  to  carry  the  great  fight  to  victory. 

3.  There  was  neither  Anglo-Irish  nor  Gaelic  blood 
in  the  veins  of  this  child,  Henry  Grattan,  who  was  born 
to  fight  the  battles  of  Ireland  in  a  new  field.  His  father, 
James  Grattait,  Recorder  of,  and  Member  of  Parliament 
for  the  City  of  Dublin,  came  of  a  family  of  university 
and  professional  men,  who  had  been  enriched  by  mar¬ 
riages  with  heiresses  to  “  Plantation  ”  estates.  His 
mother,  Maiy  Marlay,  belonged  to  a  race  of  soldiers  and 
lawyers.  Both  families  were  of  English  extraction  ;  and 
neither  had  been  very  long  settled  in  Ireland — hardly 
a  hundred  years — when  Henry  was  born. 

in 
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4.  Young  Henry  Grattan  received  his  education  in 
Dublin.  He  was  first  sent  to  a  school  taught  by  a  Mr. 
Ball  in  Ship-street,  but  having  quarrelled  with  the 
master  over  the  translation  of  a  passage  from  Ovid,  and 
having  been  punished  in  a  way  which  he  considered 
hurtful  to  his  dignity,  he  got  his  father’s  leave  to 
change,  and  was  sent  to  Mr.  Young’s  School  in  Abbey- 
street. 

5.  He  entered  Trinity  College  in  1763,  when  he  was 
only  seventeen,  and  had  a  very  distinguished  course 
there.  His  favourite  studies  were  the  Classics,  and 
especially  the  great  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
orator  that  was  born  in  him  was  reaching  out,  one  would 
say,  across  the  centuries  to  the  orators  that  had  swayed 
the  minds  of  men  in  Rome  and  Athens  in  the  long  ago. 

6.  Now  though  an  orator,  like  a  poet,  must  be 
“  born” — he  must  also  be  “  made.”  There  is  nothing 
more  instructive  in  the  history  of  any  education  than 
the  way  in  which  young  Henry  Grattan  “  made”  him¬ 
self.  If  the  man  whose  eloquence,  aided  by  the  loaded 
cannon  of  the  Volunteers  outside  in  College  Green,  was 
to  win  liberty  for  his  country,  took  rank  among  the 
first  orators  the  world  has  ever  known,  that  rank  was 
not  won  without  patient  toil  and  preparation,  covering 
many  years. 

7.  After  graduation  from  the  University  of  Dublin, 
Grattan  went  to  London  to  study  law.  But  the  letters 
he  wrote  to  his  college  friend,  Broome,  show  him  much 
more  interested  in  studying  oratory  than  in  acquiring 
legal  knowledge.  He  haunted  the  galleries  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Bar  of  the  Lords,  and  was 
enraptured  with  the  eloquence  of  Lord  Chatham.  In 
solitary  rambles  in  the  country,  which  he  greatly  loved, 
he  was  continuallY  repeating  speeches.  His  simple 
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landlady,  on  one  occasion,  was  afraid  he  was  out  of  his 
mind,  and  offered  to  forgive  the  bill  he  owed  her,  if  his 
friends  would  take  him  away.  “  Hie  keeps  walking  up 
and  down  the  garden  most  of  the  night,”  she  com¬ 
plained,  “  speaking  to  himself,  and  continually  addre,ss- 
ing  somebody  called  ‘  Mr.  Speaker’ !”  He  would  spend 
whole  nights  in  Windsor  forest,  making  speeches  to  the 
trees. 

8.  On  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  went  on  a  visit  to 
his  sister  who  had  married,  during  Grattan’s  absence  in 
London,  Mr.  Gervase  Parker  Bushe  of  Kilkenny.  Here 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  distinguished  neighbour 
of  the  Bushes,  Mr.  Henry  Flood.  The  acquaintance 
was  to  have  the  greatest  influence  on  Grattan’s  future. 
The  two  men  (who  were  afterwards  to  be  such  bitter 
enemies)  took  to  each  other  greatly  at  first.  They  acted 
together  in  private  theatricals,  then  all  the  rage  in  Irish 
society ;  they  talked  politics  together,  and  the  younger 
man,  flattered  by  the  deference  the  elder  (who  was  at 
that  time  the  most  distinguished  exponent  in  Ireland  of 
advanced  Liberal  thought,  the  great  champion  of  the 
independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament)  showed  to  his 
opinions,  felt  his  own  call  to  politics  strengthened  under 
that  stimulation. 

9.  Not  that  the  two  men  saw  eye  to  eye  even  at  this 
early  period.  The  American  question  was  then  agitat¬ 
ing  all  men’s  minds.  The  American  colonists  had  been 
roused  to  fierce  resistance  by  the  attempts  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Parliament  to  make  laws  for,  and  impose  taxes  on 
them  without  their  own  consent.  Most  Irish  people, 
and  Grattan  among  them,  were  “  pro-American  ”  in 
their  sympathies.  But,  curiously  enough,  Flood  was 
not.  The  grievances  against  which  the  Americans  pro¬ 
tested,  and  to  remedy  which  they  were  presently  to  take 
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up  arms,  were  almost  identical  with  those  under  which 
Ireland  was  suffering,  and  against  which  Flood  had  so 
brilliantly  led  the  Opposition  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 

10.  In  1774  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia  voted  an 
“Address  to  the  People  of  Ireland,”  stating  the  reasons 
for  their  actions,  and  acknowledging  the  noble  stand 
Ireland,  and  Irishmen,  had  ever  made  for  the  rights  of 
mankind, 

11.  In  1775,  the  year  in  which  the  questions  between 
England  and  her  American  colonies  were  brought  to  the 
decision  of  war,  Grattan  entered  the  Irish  Parliament, 
as  member  for  Lord  Charlemont’s  Borough  of  Charle- 
mont.  The  post  of  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  which  had 
been  left  vacant  by  Flood’s  acceptance  of  office,  was  soon 
filled  by  this  brilliant  young  politician,  who  at  the  time 
of  his  entrance  into  Parliament  was  only  twenty-nine 
years  of  age. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVII. 

The  Volunteers— Free  Trade— The  Dungannon 
Convention 

1.  The  American  War  had  more  than  a  moral  effect 
on  Ireland.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  a  detachment 
of  the  Irish  Army  consisting  of  4,000  men  had  been 
taken  from  Ireland  to  fight  against  the  Americans. 
Flood,  who  warmly  supported  the  Government  in  this 
transaction,  spoke  of  these  soldiers  as  “  armed  nego¬ 
tiators.”  The  phrase  was  long  and  bitterly  remembered 
to  him. 

The  country  was  thus  denuded  of  troops,  and  when 
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the  French  joined  the  Americans  in  1777,  and  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  Ireland  seemed  not  improbable,  some  alarm  was 
expressed  at  the  absence  of  all  means  of  defence.  The 
Mayor  of  Belfast,  having  called  for  troops  to  defend  the 
northern  capital  against  Paul  Jones,  and  other  sea- 
rovers  like  him,  was  told  that  “  a  troop  or  two  of  horse, 
or  part  of  a  company  of  invalids,”  were  all  that  could 
be  spared ! 

3.  If  the  Government  would  not  give  the  people  of 
Ireland  soldiers  to  defend  them,  then  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  would  defend  themselves.  The  men  of  Belfast 
were  the  first  to  set  the  example.  Volunteer  companies 
were  armed  and  organised  with  great  expedition. 
Presently  the  whole  country  followed  suit,  and  from 
North  to  South,  the  green  fields  of  Ireland  were  filled 
once  more,  as  if  by  magic,  with  gallant  companies  of 
armed  men,  splendid  in  their  glittering  uniforms,  very 
imposing  in  their  marshalled  ranks.  The  greatest 
Irishmen  of  the  day  were  proud  to  put  themselves  at 
their  head :  Lord  Chailemont,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the 
Earl  of  Clanrickarde,  Flood,  and  Grattan. 

4.  At  first  the  Government  looked  askance  at  this 
new  movement.  But  early  in  1779  they  found  them¬ 
selves  obliged  to  countenance  it,  and  even  to  supply  the 
Volunteers  with  arms.  Sixteen  thousand  stand  of  arms 
intended  for  the  Militia  were  delivered  to  the  Volun¬ 
teers. 

5.  There  was  no  foreign  invasion  of  Irish  shores. 
But  within  them  men  suffered  wrongs  which  the  Volun¬ 
teers  set  themselves  to  redress.  Great  distress  was  felt 
all  through  the  country  on  account  of  English  inter¬ 
ference  with  Irish  trade  and  commerce.  Irish  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants  were  ruined  by  an  embargo 
placed  on  Irish  expprts  in  the  interests  of  British  trade- 
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centres,  and  the  streets  of  Dublin  Avere  filled  with  hungry 
troops  of  unemployed. 

6.  To  remedy  this  disastrous  state  of  affairs  the 
Volunteers  demanded  “Free  Trade” — that  is,  the  right 
of  Ireland  to  export  and  import  whatever  goods  suited 
herself,  and  subject  only  to  such  duties  as  her  own 
Parliament  should  determine.  As  a  first  step  to  procur¬ 
ing  “Free  Trade,”  the  Volunteers  adopted  a  policy  of 
boycotting  English  manufactures.  It  was  no  new 
policy.  It  had  been  recommended  sixty  years  earlier 
by  Swift.  It  had  been  used  with  much  effect  by  the 
Americans.  Now  the  Volunteers  took  it  up  with 
enthusiasm,  and  the  ladies,  whose  husbands  were  the 
Volunteers’  leaders,  made  home  manufacture  fashion¬ 
able.  The  Press,  the  Pulpit,  the  Scientific  Institutions 
lent  their  aid.  The  results  were  immediately  evident. 

8.  During  the  following  Session  of  Parliament 
(1779 — 1780)  the  question  of  Free  Trade  took  precedence 
of  all  others.  In  an  amendment  to  the  Address  in 
answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  Grattan  de¬ 
manded  “  free  export  and  import”  for  Irish  commerce. 
Flood,  Hussey  Burgh,  Hutchinson,  and  Gardiner,  all 
Government  officials,  voted  for  the  amendment,  or  rather 
for  that  altered  form  of  it  which  Flood  proposed,  where¬ 
in  the  words  Free  Trade  were  substituted  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  originally  adopted  b}?^  Grattan,  “  Free  Export 
and  Import.” 

9.  The  Address,  thus  amended,  passed  the  Commons 
practically  unanimously,  and  was  carried  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  at  the  Castle  by  the  entire  House.  It  must 
have  been  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  the  members  in  their 
fine  Court  suits  passing  through  the  gorgeous  ranks  of 
the  Volunteers,  who  lined  the  streets  they  passed 
through.  The  people,  watching  members  and  Volun,- 
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teers,  went  wild  with  delight.  Their. cheers  proclaimed 
that  Ireland  was  unanimous  in  her  demand  for  Free 
Trade. 

10.  A  few  weeks  later,  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1779,  the  Volunteers  made  another  display,  and  took  the 
opportunity  to  emphasise  their  demand  for  Free  Trade. 
They  assembled  in  College  Green,  around  the  Statue  of 
King  William.  The  artillery  company  of  the  Dublin 
Volunteers,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Napper 
Tandy,  had  their  cannon  pointed  to  the  Parliament 
Houses,  and  around  the  necks  of  these  cannon  were 
suspended  labels  bearing  the  inscription:  “  Free  Trade 
or  speedy  revolution.” 

11.  In  February,  1780,  the  English  Parliament 
passed  Lord  North’s  Free  Trade  Bill.  The  Volunteers 
had  won  their  first  fight. 

12.  They  now  aspired  to  wider  liberties.  They  had 
freed  the  commerce  of  Ireland ;  they  would  now  try  to 
free  her  Parliament.  On  19th  Ai)ril,  1780,  Grattan, 
moved  his  celebrated  Declaration  of  Right.  But  the 
question  was  not  put  to  a  division.  The  ground  was  not 
sufficiently  i)repared. 

13.  The  years  1780 — 1782  were  filled  with  Volunteer 
activities.  Lord  Charlemont  was  elected  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  impressive  reviews  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  On  the  15th  February,  1782,  a  day  for  ever 
memorable,  the  TJlster  .Volunteers  met  in  solemn  Con¬ 
vention  in  the  Church  of  Dungannon — a  stone’s  throw 
from  the  site  of  the  old  castle  of  Hugh  O’Neill. 

14.  The  men  there  assembled  were  the  descendants 
of  those  who  had  fought  under  Essex  and  Bagnell 
against  Hugh,  or  under  Monroe  against  Owen  Roe, 
or  under  Ginkel  against  Sarsfield.  And  now,  less 
than  a  hundred  years  after  Aughrim,  behold  them. 
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splendid  in  numbers  and  entliusiasm,  officered  by  tbe 
greatest  magnates  of  the  land,  inspired  by  its  greatest 
geniuses,  gathered  together  to  assert  the  independence 
of  their  country,  and  of  its  judges,  and  to  proclaim  the 
right  of  their  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  to  the  same 
liberty  of  conscience  as  themselves.  The  second  resolu¬ 
tion  put  to  the  Convention  (and  carried  unanimously) 
was :  “  That  a  claim  of  any  body  of  men,  other  than  the 
Kings,  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland  to  make  laws  to 
bind  this  kingdom  is  unconstitutional  and  a  grievance.” 
The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  (to  which  only  two  mem¬ 
bers  dissented)  proclaimed ;  “  That  we  hold  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion  to  be  equally 
sacred  in  others  as  ourselves”  ;  and  “  that  as  men  and  as 
Irishmen,  as  Christians  and  as  Protestants,  we  rejoice 
in  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  our  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and  that  we  conceive  the 
measure  to  be  fraught  with  the  happiest  consequences 
to  the  Union  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ire¬ 
land.” 

15.  The  last-mentioned  resolution  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Grattan,  who  from  his  first  entry  into  public  life, 
had  shown  himself  the  firm  and  enlightened  friend  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVIII. 

“  Grattan’s  Parliament 

1.  In  April,  1782,  exactly  two  years  after  Grattan 
liad  first  moved  liis  Declaration  of  Eight,  he  had  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  carrying  his  Address  declaring 
Irish  legislative  independence.  Once  more,  under  the 
spring  sunshine,  the  bright  uniforms  of  the  Volunteers 
filled  College  Green  with  colour.  Arms  glistened ; 
drums  sounded.  Inside  the  stately  portals  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  gathered  all  the  country  held  of 
rank,  and  fashion,  and  genius.  The  King  had  sent  a 
message  of  peace  to  Ireland,  and  the  word  had  gone 
round  that  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  an  assured  fact. 

2.  Then  Grattan  rose,  “  the  herald  and  oracle 
of  his  armed  countrymen,”  and  made  the  great 
speech  which  every  Irish  boy  should  know  by  heart. 
In  glow'ing  words  the  orator  spoke  of  the  struggle  that 
was  over,  of  the  victory  that  had  been  won,  of  the 
splendid  promise  of  the  future.  “  I  am  now,”  he  cried, 
“  to  address  a  free  people.  Ages  have  passed  away, 
and  this  is  the  first  moment  in  which  you  could  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  that  appellation.  I  have  spoken  on  the 
subject  of  your  liberty  so  often,  that  I  have  nothing  to 
add,  and  only  to  admire  by  what  heaven-directed  steps 
you  have  proceeded,  until  the  whole  faculty  of  the 
nation  is  braced  up  to  the  act  of  her  own  deliverance.  I 
found  Ireland  on  her  knees ;  I  watched  over  her  with 
a  ijaternal  solicitude.  I  have  traced  her  progress  from 
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iiijui'ies  to  arms,  and  from  arms  to  libeity.  Spirit  of 
Swift,  spirit  of  Molyueus,  your  genius  lias  prevailed ! 
Ireland  is  now  a  nation.  In  that  character  I  hail  her, 
and,  bowing'  in  her  august  presence,  I  say  cstu 
■perpetua  !”* 

3.  In  Ma}’^,  1T82,  in  the  two  Houses  at  Westminster 
was  rei)ealed  the  Act  which  had  fettered  the  Irish  Par¬ 
liament,  the  famous  Act  of  1719  called  “  the  Sixth  of 
George  I.”  which  had  declared  that  “  the  King,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  hath 
had  of  right,  and  ought  to  have,  full  power  and 
authority  to  make  laws  and  statutes  to  bind  the  people 
and  kingdom  of  Ireland.” 

4.  In  the  following  year,  to  clear  up  some  points 
which  were  in  dispute  between  Grattan  and  Flood,  the 
English  Parliament  passed  the  Act  of  Renunciation. 

5.  The  Irish  Parliament  was  now  free,  in  theory  at 
least.  But  in  practice  its  freedom  was  limited.  The 
government  of  the  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  an 
Executive,  over  which  the  Parliament  had  no  control. 
The  Parliament  itself  was  in  urgent  need  of  Reform. 
“  Of  its  300  members,  124  were  nominated  by  53  peers, 
91  others  by  52  commoners.  Some  of  the  boroughs  had 
only  about  half-a-dozen  voters.  These  boroughs  were 
openly  sold  by  the  landlord,  a  seat  in  Parliament  costing 
£2,000.”  Moreover  the  Catholics,  Avho  formed  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation,  could  neither  sit 
in  Parliament  nor  vote  for  any  candidate  to  it. 

6.  Flood,  who  had  become  much  more  popular  than 
Grattan,  owing  to  his  attitude  on  the  questions  leading 
to  the  passing  of  the  Renunciation  Act,  used  his  great 
influence  Avith  the  Volunteers  to  press  on  the  question 
of  Reform.  The  enmity  which  had  sprung  up  between 

*  Literally  “  Be  thou  eternaL" 
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him  and  Grattan  prevented  the  latter  from  co-operating 
vith  him.  The  Volunteer  Convention,  which  sat  in  the 
Eotunda,  Dublin,  in  November,  1783,  presented  to 
Parliament  a  Bill  of  Eeform.  But  it  was  con¬ 
temptuously  rejected,  and  the  Volunteer  Convention 
melted  away  in  silent  humiliation.  Flood  shortly  after 
quitted  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  had  himself  elected 
for  the  English  House  of  Commons.  But  his  career 
there  was  a  failure.  Grattan  said  of  him  “  he  was  an 
oak  of  the  forest  too  great,  and  too  old,  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  at  fifty.” 

7.  As  for  Grattan  himself,  his  career  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  for  the  next  fourteen  years  was  one 
of  consistent  efforts  for  the  causes  he  had  at  heart,  chief 
among  which  was  Catholic  Emancipation.  He  laboured 
hard,  too,  ,  against  the  scandal  of  the  huge  Pensions 
List,  and  against  the  encroachments  of  the  English 
Parliament  on  Irish  Free  Trade. 

8.  When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out  in  1789 
Grattan,  like  Burke,  was  absolutelj^  opposed  to  it.  As 
its  principles  were  very  popular  in  Ireland,  he  thus  lost 
weight  with  many  of  his  former  friends. 

9.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two  measures 
of  justice  to  the  Catholics  passed  in  1792  and  1793.  In 
1795,  when  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  sent  over  to  Ireland 
as  Lord  Lieutenant,  he  had  every  hope  that  the  full 
measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation  would  be  passed. 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled  after  three  months,  and 
during  the  two  hopeless  years  that  followed,  Grattan 
gradually  learned  to  despair  of  being  able  to  do  anything 
to  save  his  unfortunate  country  from  tlie  tragic  fate 
which  awaited  her.  In  1797  he  retired  from  Parlia¬ 
ment.  He  was  followed  by  Lords  Henry  and  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  Curran,  Arthur  O’Connor  and  others. 
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10.  The  pensioners  and  placemen  had  prevailed. 
Ireland  under  a  regime  of  Insurrection  Acts,  Indemnity 
Acts,  and  Riot  Acts,  torn  with  the  dissensions  of 
“  Orangemen”  and  “  Defenders,”  was  rapidly  losing  all 
claim  to  be  called  a  free  nation. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  Umon  and  the  Last  Years  of  Grattan 

1.  Broken  in  heart,  in  spirit,  in  health,  Grattan 
spent  in  retirement  the  tragic  year  of  ’98.  Letters  from 
his  devoted  wife  to  friends  tell  us  something  of  what  he 
suffered  in  mind  during  that  terrible  time.  They  make 
sad  reading. 

2.  When  “  the  Rising”  was  suppressed,  the  English 
Ministers,  with  Pitt  at  their  head,  determined  to  carry 
out  plans  they  had  long  formed  for  the  Union  of  Ireland 
with  England.  The  chief  plan  on  which  they  relied 
was  a  system  of  wholesale  bribery.  “  Each  borough 
seat  was  bought  up  for  £15,000,  and  peerages,  ofldces, 
and  pensions  were  freely  bestowed.” 

3.  The  news  of  the  danger  to  the  Independent  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  owed  its  existence  so  largely  to  his  efforts, 
brought  Grattan  from  his  retirement.  He  was  very  ill  at 
the  time,  but  no  considerations  of  health  or  of  bodily  ease 
would  keep  him  from  doing  his  duty  to  his  beloved 
country.  Urged  on  by  his  noble  wife,  he  got  himself 
elected  for  the  Borough  of  Wicklow,  which  fell  vacant 
unexpectedly  in  January,  1800.  The  return  was  made 
about  midnight  on  15th  January,  the  day  the 
Parliament  met;  and  by  dawn  the  messenger,  who  had 
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been  sent  with  the  returning  officer’s  certificate,  was  at 
the  door  of  the  house  in  Dublin,  where  Grattan  was 
staying.  His  wdfe  and  friends  roused  him  from  his 
sick-bed,  helped  him  to  dress  in  his  old  Volunteer 
uniform,  put  him  in  a  sedan-chair,  and  saw  him  off 
with  heavy  hearts. 

4.  There  had  been  an  all-night  sitting,  and  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  the  debate  on  the  Union  was 
still  in  full  swing.  Then  all  at  once  there  was  a  little 
stir,  as  Mr.  Arthur  Moore  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  left  the 
Chamber.  Presently  they  returned.  The  House,  after 
a  moment’s  pause  of  silence,  burst  into  loud  acclama¬ 
tions.  For  there  once  more  in  the  midst  of  them,  lean¬ 
ing  heavily  on  his  two  friends’  arms,  pale  ano  worn 
beyond  description,  the  brave  Volunteer  uniform  hang¬ 
ing  piteously  on  his  shrunken  figure,  stood  Henry 
Grattan. 

5.  He  got  the  Speaker’s  permission  to  address  the 
House  sitting’.  For  two  hours  he  held  his  audience 
spell-bound.  Never  were  his  old  gifts  more  in  evidence. 
Alas  !  of  what  avail  -were  they  ?  Before  the  summer  of 
1800  was  over,  Ireland,  the  Nation  whose  rising  star  he 
had  saluted  less  than  twenty  years  before,  whose  glory 
he  had  fondly  hoped  would  be  eternal,  had  ceased  to 
exist. 

6.  For  some  j^ears  after  the  Union  Grattan  gave  up 
politics  completely.  But  in  1805  he  was  persuaded  to 
enter  the  English  Parliament.  His  chief  reason  for 
doing  so  was  the  chance  it  gave  him  to  serve  the  Cause 
that  had  ever  been  so  dear  to  him  :  the  Cause  of  Catholic 
Emancipation. 

7.  Unlike  Flood,  Grattan  had  a  great  success,  as  an 
orator,  in  Westminster.  But  he  had  not  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  his  efforts  for  the  Catholics  reach  fruition. 
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Year  after  year  he  presented  a  petition  on  their  behalf. 
Hut  up  to  his  death,  in  1820,  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  no  further  advanced  than  it  was  in 
1793. 

8.  He  died  in  a  last  effort  to  make  the  Catholics  free 
men.  When  he  left  Dublin  for  London  in  May,  1820, 
to  attend  in  Parliament,  the  people  of  Dublin,  who  lined 
the  quays  to  see  his  carriage  pass,  knew  that  they  were 
taking  farewell  of  a  dying  man.  His  devoted  sons  and 
friends,  who  accompanied  him  on  that  sad  journey, 
thought  he  would  die  on  the  road. 

9.  Four  days  after  his  arrival  in  London  the  end 
came — 4th  June,  1820.  The  evening  of  his  death,  as 
his  family  were  gathered  around  him,  he  whispered  to 
his  son  to  give  him  the  paper  which  the  latter  had 
written  out  for  him  on  the  Catholic  question,  begging 
him  to  add  the  words:  “  I  die  with  a  love  of  liberty  in 
my  heart,  and  this  declaration  in  favour  of  ray  country¬ 
men  in  my  hand.” 

10.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  not  (as  he 
himself  had  desired)  in  Moyanna,  “  ’mong  the  trees 
which  a  nation  had  given.”  And,  what  we  have  said 
of  Sarsfield’s  grave,  is  true  also  of  Henry  Grattan’s — 
“  Not  a  bust,  not  an  epitaph,  marks  the  spot  where  the 
greatest  of  Irish  orators  sleeps.” 


XL- Wolfe  Tone,  A.D.  1763-1798 


CHAPTER  XL. 

The  Early  Days  of  Wolfe  Tone 

1.  In  July,  1792,  when  Grattan  was  working  very 
hard  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  there  frequentlj- 
rode  out  to  dine  with  him  at  Tinnehinch,  in  company 
with  the  Catholic  leader,  John  Keogh,  a  young 
Protestant  barrister,  called  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 

2.  Wolfe  Tone  was,  at  this  time,  about  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  and  had  recently  been  appointed  paid 
secretary  to  the  Catholic  Committee.  He  had  been 
educated,  like  Grattan  himself,  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  subsequently  called  to  the  Bar.  But,  like 
Grattan  again,  politics  attracted  him  much  more  than 
law,  and  he  neither  obtained,  nor  sought,  much  success 
at  the  latter.  In  his  delightful  Memoirs  he  tells  us,  in 
his  witty  way;  “  I  seldom  went  near  the  Four  Courts, 
nor  did  I  adopt  any  one  of  the  means,  and  least  of  all  the 
study  of  laiv  which  are  successfully  employed  by  those 
young  men  whose  object  it  is  to  rise  in  their  profession.” 

3.  During  his  school  and  college  career,  before  he 
had  imbibed  the  taste  for  politics,  he  loved  soldiering. 
He  attended  reviews  in  the  Park,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  at  his  classes,  and  read  military  books  when  he 
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ouglit  to  have  been  studying  Philosophy.  But  he  was 
extraordinarily  quick  and  clever,  and  could  easily  make 
up  for  lost  time,  when  he  set  his  mind  to  it.  He  was 
a  great  favourite  at  the  university ;  and  in  after  years 
his  classmen,  though  they  differed  the  width  of  a  world 
from  him  in  politics,  remembered  him  with  affection, 
and  spoke  of  him  and  his  great  talents  with  respect. 

4.  He  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  a  beautiful 
girl  called  Matilda  Witherington,  who  was  then  only 
sixteen.  Though  the  match  seemed  very  imprudent,  it 
turned  out  extremely  well.  Mrs.  Tone  was  an  ideal 
wife.  Her  courage,  her  cheerfulness,  were  as  buoyant 
as  her  husband’s.  She  had  adopted  in  its  entirety  his 
favourite  maxim,  “  ’Tis  but  in  vain,  for  soldiers  to  com¬ 
plain  !”  From  no  danger  did  she  ever  flinch.  She 
never  lost  heart,  no  matter  how  black  the  outlook.  Her 
beauty,  her  charm,  her  wit  made  her  the  idol  of  her 
husband’s  friends. 

5.  Tone’s  first  entry  into  politics  dates  from  1790, 
when  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  “  The  Whig 
Club,”  which  had  been  founded  by  Grattan  and  his 
friends.  This  pamphlet  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  George 
Ponsonby,  a  leading  member  of  the  club,  and  for  a  time 
Wolfe  Tone  had  some,  hope  of  getting  into  Parliament 
through  Ponsonby’s  influence. 

‘6.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Whig  Club 
discovered  that  Wolfe  Tone’s  opinions  were  too  advanced 
for  them.  They  were  for  an  independent  and  reformed 
Irish  Parliament,  but  they  were  loyally  attached  to  the 
connection  with  England.  Wolfe  Tone,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  formed  the  conviction  that  “  the  connection 
with  England  was  the  never-failing  source  of  all  Irish 
political  evils.” 

7.  At  this  time  everyone  was  affected  by  the  French 
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Revolution  (1789).  Those  who  were  in  favour  of  the 
principles  inspiring  it  were  called  Democrats ;  those 
who  were  opposed  to  them  were  known  as  Aristocrats. 
Wolfe  Tone  was  an  ardent  Democrat,  and  Grattan  and 
his  friends  of  the  Whig  Club  were  Aristocrats. 

8.  The  Irish  Democrats,  of  whom  there  were  great 
numbers  in  Belfast,  were  anxious  to  see  applied  in  Ire¬ 
land  the  principles  of  which  they  approved  so  highly  in 
the  case  of  France:  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.  As 
a  natural  consequence  they  were,  to  a  man,  in  favour  of 
Catholic  Emancipation.  Presbyterian  and  Republican 
Belfast,  therefore,  was  filled  with  the  most  friendly 
spirit  towards  Irish  Catholics. 

9.  In  1791  Wolfe  Tone  wrote  a  pamphlet  called  “An 
Argument  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,”  which 
had  an  immense  success  both  with  the  Republicans  of 
Belfast  and  the  Catholic  leaders  in  Dublin.  As  a  direct 
consequence  of  it,  he  was  invited  to  Belfast  (where  his 
fame  had  already  been  borne  by  his  good  friend,  Thomas 
Russell)  and  very  signal  honours  were  bestowed  on  him. 
He  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  a  company  of  their 
Volunteers — a  privilege  granted  previously  to  Henry 
Flood  only — and  asked  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the 
first  club  of  United  Irishmen. 

10.  On  this  visit  Tone  met  the  leaders  of  advanced 
thought  in  the  North,  Samuel  Nielson,  Robert  and 
William  Simms,  Thomas  MacCabe,  William  Sinclair, 
MacTier,  Haslitt,  etc.  These  were  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  new  club,  which  grew  directly  out  of 
a  political  club  composed  of  Volunteers. 

11.  On  his  return  to  Dublin  Tone  got  into  touch  wuth 
Napper  Tandy  and  the  Honourable  Simon  Butler,  and 
formed  the  first  Dublin  club  of  United  Irishmen  in 
November,  1791. 
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12.  At  first  this  was  a  perfectly  legal  and  constitu¬ 
tional  organisation.  The  test  taken  by  members  bound 
them  (1)  to  work  for  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment,  (2)  to  forward  “  a  brotherhood  of  affection,  an 
identity  of  interests,  a  community  of  rights,  and  a  union 
of  power  among  Irishmen  of  all  religious  persuasions.” 
Except  for  the  slight  “  French”  flavour  in  the  latter 
clause,  the  “  Test”  could  have  been  taken  by  Grattan 
himself. 


CHAPTEE  XLI. 

The  Catholic  Convention — Tone’s  Departure 
for  America 

1.  While  the  pamphlet  of  which  we  have  spoken 
led  to  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  Protestants 
of  Belfast  and  Dublin,  it  had  other  important  conse¬ 
quences.  It  led,  in  the  first  place,  to  Wolfe  Tone’s 
introduction  to  the  Catholic  leaders,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  John  Keogh,  a  wealthy  Dublin  merchant. 

2.  At  this  time  under  the  leadership  of  Keogh 
and  other  enlightened  men  of  his  class,  the  Catholic 
Committee  (founded  about  the  year  of  Wolfe  Tone’s 
birth  to  look  after  Catholic  interests)  was  developing 
great  activity.  They  had  got  rid  of  the  more  timid 
aristocrats.  Lord  Kenmare  and  others,  who  had 
hampered  their  progress,  and  were  now  striking  out  on 
bold  lines. 

3.  They  had  also  got  rid,  with  some  difficulty,  of 
their  agent,  Eichard  Burke  (son  of  the  great  Edmund), 
who  had  mismanaged  their  affairs  badly ;  and  they  had 
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reformed  the  General  Committee,  which  they  made 
representative  of  the  whole  country. 

4.  The  place  left  vacant  by  Richard  Burke  was,  at 
Keogh’s  suggestion,  given  to  Wolfe  Tone;  and  for  the 
next  year  or  so  we  find  him  very  active  in  Catholic 
business.  He  had  a  large  share  in  organising  the 
famous  “Catholic  Convention’’  of  1792,  the  first  repre¬ 
sentative  meeting  of  Irish  Catholics  to  be  called  together 
in  Dublin  since  the  Parliament  of  King  James.  He 
accompanied  to  London  the  delegation  which  presented 
the  petition  of  the  Catholics  to  the  King.  As  the 
delegates  passed  through  Belfast  they  were  w’armly 
received  by  Tone’s  “  United  Irish’’  friends  in  the 
northern  capital. 

5.  Tone  had  thus  a  large  share  in  obtaining  the 
measures  of  “Emancipation”  which  mark  the  years  1792 
and  1793.  In  the  former  year  Catholics  were  admitted 
to  the  “  Outer  Bar,”  allowed  to  be  attorneys,  to  teach 
school,  to  send  their  children  abroad  to  be  educated, 
and  to  keep  as  many  apprentices  as  they  desired.  In 
the  following  year  they  got  the  Election  Franchise — the 
right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament.  But  they 
were  not  yet  allowed  to  enter  Parliament  themselves. 

6.  In  1794  Tone  got  into  trouble  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Rev.  W. 
Jackson,  a  clergyman  of  Republican  views,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Ireland  by  the  French  Republic  to  “sound” 
Irish  opinion.  His  mission  was  perfectly  known  to 
Pitt,  and,  through  him,  to  the  Irish  Government,  who, 
through  one  of  Pitt’s  spies,  Cockayne,  were  informed 
of  the  names  of  all  those  with  whom  Jackson  had  been 
in  communication.  Among  these  was  Tone,  whose 
position  now  became  one  of  extreme  danger.  Jackson, 
after  a  year’s  imprisonment,  was  brought  to  trial.  He 
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was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death.  But  he  had 
already  anticipated  his  sentence,  for  he  died  in  the  dock 
of  poison,  self-administered. 

7.  Tone  had  influential  friends,  and  through  their 
good  ofiices,  and  especially  those  of  the  Hon.  George 
Knox,  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  the  Government 
would  not  proceed  ag'ainst  him,  if  he  consented  to  leave 
the  country.  He  gave  this  undertaking,  and  early  in 
May,  1795,  he  started  for  America  with  his  family. 

8.  Before  he  left.  Tone,  with  his  friend,  Russell, 
went  out  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  Thomas  Addis  Emmet 
at  Rathfarnham.  And  there  “  in  a  little  triangular  field 
like  that  in  Switzerland  where  Tell  and  his  associates 
planned  the  downfall  of  the  tyranny  of  Austria,”  he  told 
Emmet  and  Russell  of  his  plans.  He  meant  to  make 
America  but  a  stage  of  his  journey  to  France,  whither 
he  intended  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible,  to  win  the  aid 
of  the  young  Republic  for  Ireland’s  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence. 

9.  At  Belfast,  the  port  from  which  he  sailed  with  his 
family  in  June,  1795,  he  made  the  same  communication 
to  his  political  friends.  One  day  he  climbed,  with 
Russell,  Neilson,  the  Simms,  MacCracken,  and  others,  to 
Mac  Art’s  Fort  on  Cave  Hill,  and  there  the  little  com¬ 
pany  made  a  solemn  vow  “  never  to  desist  from  their 
efforts  until  their  country  should  be  independent.” 
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CHAPTEE  XLII. 

Tone  in  French  Service 

1.  Tone  remained  only  a  few  months  in  America. 
Leaving  his  wife  and  family  there  (ill  enough  provided 
for,  poor  things!)  lie  set  off  on  1st  January,  1796,  for 
France.  He  had  got  a  letter  from  Adet,  the  French 
Minister  in  Philadelphia,  recommending  him  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  Paris.  With  this  sole 
credential,  with  barely  100  guineas  in  his  pocket,  with 
hardly  a  word  of  French  on  his  tongue,  he  landed  on 
French  soil  on  1st  February,  1796,  with  no  less  ambitious 
programme  than  “  to  overturn  the  British  Government 
in  Ireland.”  No  wonder  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said 
of  him:  “  Tone  was  a  most  extraordinary  man,  and  his 
history  is  the  most  curious  of  those  times.”  And  Gold- 
win  Smith  said:  “  Brave,  adventurous,  sanguine,  fertile 
in  resource,  buoyant  under  misfortune.  Tone  was  near 
being  as  fatal  an  enemy  to  England  as  Hannibal  was  to 
Rome.” 

2.  His  Journal,  which  he  kept  minutely  for  the 
sake  of  his  dear  ones  in  distant  America,  keeps  us  fully 
informed  of  all  the  events  of  the  succeeding  months, 
with  their  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  as  his  projects 
were  received  with  favour  or  disfavour.  By  sheer  force 
of  personality,  he  succeeded  in  winning  over  to  his 
views  Carnot,  “  the  Organizer  of  Victory,”  and  Geiiejal 
Hoche ;  and  finally  the  Directory  was  persuaded  to  send 
an  expedition  to  Ireland, 
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3.  On  December  ICtli,  1796,  the  famous  “  Bantry 
Bay  Expedition  ”  sailed  from  Brest.  Hoche  was 
Commander-in-Chief,  with  Grouchy  second  in  command, 
and  Tone  held  the  rank  of  Adjutant-General.  Admiral 
Morand  de  Galles  was  the  naval  commander,  with  Eear- 
Admiral  Bouvet  as  second,  and  the  force  consisted  of 
forty -three  sail,  with  an  army  of  14,000  men.  The 
Admiral’s  flagship,  the  Fraternite,  with  Hoche  on  board, 
got  separated  from  the  rest  and  never  reached  Irish 
waters  at  all ;  and  when  the  Indom'ptable  (with  Tone  on 
board)  rode  into  Bantry  Bay  on  the  night  of  21st 
December,  there  were  only  thirty-five  sail  in  company. 
The  indecision  of  Bouvet  and  Grouchy  prevented  an 
immediate  landing.  A  violent  storm  having  arisen, 
about  twenty  sail  were  blown  to  sea.  The,  rest  of  the 
fleet  then  retreated,  and  made  the  best  of  its  way  back  to 
Brest.  Tone’s  sole  comment  on  this  tragic  blow  to  his 
dearest  hopes  is :  “  It  is  my  fate,  and  I  must  submit.” 

4.  Nevertheless  Tone  did  not  give  up  hope.  Once 
more  he  set  himself  to  organise  foreign  aid  for  Ireland. 
Together  with  Lewines  he  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
Dutch  Hepublic,  and  in  union  with  the  French,  this 
Government  fitted  out  another  expedition  in  1797.  But 
the,  Dutch  fleet,  under  de  Winter,  was  defeated  by  the 
English  under  Lord  Duncan  at  Camperdown,  and  this 
attempt,  also,  resulted  in  failure.  A  month  after  the 
Battle  of  Camperdown,  Hoche,  whose  support  of  Tone’s 
views  was  invaluable,  died.  The  death  of  Hoche  was  an 
irreparable  blow. 

5.  And  yet  once  more  Tone  and  Lewines  importuned 
the  French  Directory  to  send  an  expedition  to  Ireland. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  “  the  Army  of  Eng¬ 
land”  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  But  when  every¬ 
thing  was  ready,  the  “  Army  of  England,”  which  Tone 
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and  the  other  Irish  agents  in  France  regarded  as 
destined  for  an  expedition  to  their  own  country,  sailed 
to  Egypt  20th  May,  1798. 

6.  Three  days  later  the  Insurrection  of  ’98  broke  out 
in  Ireland.  It  was  hopeless  from  the  beginning.  The 
leaders  had  all  been  arrested  in  March,  except  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  was  taken  in  May.  Except 
in  Wexford,  where  the  insurgents  put  up  a  stout  fight, 
the  local  attempts  at  a  rising  were  easily  suppressed. 

7.  When  news  of  the  rising  reached  Tone  in  France, 
he  frantically  prayed  the  Directory  to  send  aid  to  the 
Irish.  The  Directory  yielded.  The  plan  now  adopted 
was  to  send  small  “  parcels”  of  aid  to  different  parts, 
so  as  to  keep  alive  Irish  resistance  until  the  French 
should  be  ready  with  greater  forces.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plan  Humbert  was  stationed  at  La  Rochelle,  with 
about  1,000  men ;  Hardy  with  3,000  at  Brest,  and  Kil- 
maine  was  in  reserve. 

8.  Humbert,  an  impetuoiis  soldier  of  fortune,  im¬ 
patient  of  delays,  sailed  from  La  Rochelle  without 
orders,  and  arrived  at  Killala  Ray  on  22nd  August. 
With  him  were  Matthew  Tone  (Theobald’s  brother)  and 
Bartholomew  Teeling.  On  landing  they  were  joined 
by  the  Catholic  gentry  of  Connacht,  and  won  a  victory 
over  the  English  forces  at  Castlebar.  But,  shortly  after, 
Humbert  Avas  defeated  at  Ballinamuck  (8th  September, 
1798)  and  surrendered.  Humbert  and  the  French  were 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war ;  but  the  Irish  in  their  ranks 
got  no  quarter.  Matthew  Tone  and  Teeling  were 
executed  in  Dublin. 

9.  About  a  fortnight  after  the  Battle  of  Ballinamuck, 
yet  another  French  expedition  sailed  for  Ireland.  This 
time  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  was  on  board.  The  fleet 
met  with  contrary  winds,  and  when  it  arrived  off  the 
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entry  of  Lough  Swilly  on  10th  October,  of  the  original 
squadron  of  ten  ships,  only  four  turned  up.  But  the 
English  fleet  were  on  the  look  out  for  them,  and  before 
the  French  Admiral,  Bompart,  could  enter  the  bay,  or 
land  his  troops,  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren’s  squadron 
was  upon  them.  Bompart  gave  orders  for  the  lighter 
ships  to  make  off.  He  himself  in  the  Hoche  would 
fight  for  the  honour  of  the  French  flag. 

10.  The  French  officers  all  supplicated  Tone  to  escape 
in  the  Biche,  a  boat  from  which  came  at  that  moment 
alongside  the  flagship  for  the  Admiral’s  final  orders. 
“We  shall  be  made  prisoners  of  war,”  they  said, 
knowing  that  the  contest  was  hopeless,  “  but  what  of 
you?”  “  Shall  it  be  said,”  was  Tone’s  proud  answer, 
“  that  I  fled  while  the  French  were  fighting  the  battles 
of  my  country  ?” 

11.  And  he  stayed  on  while  the  gallant  Hoche  fought 
her  great  fight. — one  vessel  against  five.  “  During  six 
hours  she  sustained  the  fire  of  a  whole  fleet,  till  her 
masts  and  rigging  were  swept  away,  her  scuppers  flowed 
with  blood,  her  wounded  filled  the  cockpit” — and  she 
floated  a  dismantled  wreck  upon  the  waters.  During 
the  action  Tone  commanded  one  of  the  batteries  and 
fought  with  the  most  desperate  braver5^  When  the 
ship  struck,  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  the  others  and 
escorted  to  Letterkenny.  The  Earl  of  Cavan  invited 
the  captured  officers  to  breakfast,  and  Tone,  who  had 
acquired  completely  the  air  of  a  Frenchman,  sat  undis¬ 
tinguished  amongst  them.  Presently  an  oil  classmate 
of  his  at  Trinity,  Sir  George  Hill,  walked  into  the  room, 
followed  by  police  officers.  Scanning  the  company 
narrowly,  he  walked  up  to  his  old  companion,  saying : 
“  Mr.  Tone,  I  am  very  hapyy  to  see  you.”  Without 
losing  his  composure  in  the  least.  Tone  rose  to  his  fate : 
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“  Sir  George,”  lie  replied,  “  1  am  very  happy  to  see 
you;  how  are  Lady  Hill  and  your  family?”  Then, 
with  head  erect,  he  walked  out  of  the  room  between  his 
captors. 

12.  Ho  indignity  was  spared  him.  He  was  taken  to 
Dublin  in  irons,  as  his  brother  had  been  but  a  month 
before.  He  was  cast  into  prison  to  await  his  trial  by 
courtmartial.  From  that  court  he  had  but  one  request 
to  ask :  that  he  might  be  shot  as  a  soldier,  not  hanged 
like  a  criminal.  But  the  request  was  not  granted. 
While  the  gallows  was  being  erected  for  him,  he  saved 
himself  from  the  supreme  indignity  he  dreaded  by 
cutting  his  throat  with  a  penknife.  He  lay  for  more 
than  a  week  in  dreadful  agony.  But  death  released 
him  on  the  19th  Hovember,  1798. 

The  Government  allowed  the  body  to  be  carried  away 
by  a  relative  named  Dunbavin,  and  it  was  buried  in  the 
little  churchyard  of  Bodenstown,  Co.  Kildare. 


XII.— Daniel  O’Connell, 
A.D.  1775-1847 


CHAPTEE  LIII. 

The  Early  Days  of  O’Connell 

1.  Wolfe  Tone  had  been  lying  for  more  than  thirty 
years  in  his  nameless  grave  in  Bodenstown  Churchyard, 
and  Grattan  almost  ten  in  his  “  unstoried”  tomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  before  the  cause  for  which  they 
both  laboured,  and  in  which  Grattan  died,  the  cause  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  was  brought  to  success. 

2.  He  who  was  destined  to  lead  it  to  victory,  Daniel 
O’Connell,  was  born  in  the  very  same  year  in  which 
Grattan  first  entered  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  old 
mansion,  Carhen  House,  near  Cahirciveen,  where  the 
future  “  Liberator”  first  saw  the  light,  was  saved  by 
its  remoteness  from  the  full  rigours  of  the  Penal  Law 
system.  But  the  life  of  those  it  sheltered  was  tinged 
by  them  all  the  same.  Daniel’s  father,  Morgan 
O’Connell,  could  only  hold  the  estate  he  had  bought  by 
having  it  registered  in  the  name  of  a  Protestant  friend. 
Ever  since  the  fatal  day  of  Aughrim,  Daniel’s  kinsmen, 
as  they  grew  to  manhood,  had  to  be  “  smuggled  off,” 
like  other  forbidden  exports,  to  the  Continent,  to  be 
educated,  or  to  make  a  career  for  themselves  in  foreign 
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service.  The  wealth  of  the  family  was  earned  by  a  con¬ 
traband  trade  in  wool  and  other  commodities,  rendered 
necessary  by  unjust  trade  laws. 

3.  Nevertheless,  hidden  away  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  the  home  life  into  which  the  boy  was  born 
was  happy  enough.  It  had  something  of  the  freedom 
and  the  largeness  of  the  mountain  in  it,  and  the  winds 
of  liberty,  that  were  wafted  across  the  Atlantic,  lost 
nothing  of  their  freshness  as  they  blew  up  the  bays  and 
creeks  of  Kerry.  Whether  under  the  milder  rule  of 
his  mother  at  Carhen  House,  or  the  stricter  sway  of  his 
clever  grandmother  at  Derrynane,  young  Daniel  must 
have  found  the  world  of  his  childhood  a  fascinating 
place.  His  grandmother  had  had  twenty-two  children  ;  his 
own  mother  ten.  Think  what  a  gathering  of  the  clans 
meant  in  households  of  those  dimensions.  Think  of  the 
troop  of  servants,  indoor  and  outdoor,  which  kept  their 
wants  supplied.  An  Irish  country  household  in  those 
days  was  practically  self-supporting  and  self-contained. 
Almost  everything  eaten  and  drunk  and  worn  in 
it,  all  its  fuel  and  light,  were  produced  on  the  premises. 
And  as  for  those  things  that  came  from  without — 
the  wines  and  brandy,  the  silk  and  laces,  that  were 
carried  to  that  Kerry  household  by  the  smuggling  fleets 
— what  suggestions  of  infinite  romance  they  must  have 
brought  even  to  a  boy  of  the  dullest  imagination ! 

4.  And  we  may  be  qiiite  sure  that  young  Daniel’s 
was  not  a  dull  imagination.  The  stock  he  sprang  from 
would  have  made  that  impossible.  His  grandmother, 
Maire  Dubh,  was  not  only  a  splendid  housekeeper,  a 
firm  and  capable  ruler  of  her  great  household,  but  a 
poet  of  no  mean  power.  She  could  call  her  maids  to 
their  spinning,  or  argue  with  a  discontented  tenant  in 
the  cleverest  Irish  verse.  As  for  his  aunt,  Eibhlin 
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O’Leary,  her  “Lameut”  for  her  murdered  husband,  Art 
O’Leary,  is  one  of  the  greatest  poems,  not  in  Irish  alone, 
but  in  the  world’s  literature. 

5.  With  such  blood  in  his  veins,  and  reared  in  the 
way  I  have  tried  thus  briefly  to  describe,  young  Dan 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  brilliant.  He  was  extraordinarily 
quick  to  learn.  He  mastered  the  alphabet  in  one  hour, 
and  learned  to  road  with  amazing  speed.  The  first  big 
book  he  ever  read  was  Captain  Cook’s  Travels,  and  he 
would  sit  for  hours  in  a  certain  window-seat  at  Derry- 
nane,  following  out  on  the  map  that  mariner’s  fascinat¬ 
ing  voyages.  It  is  in  this  way  Dan  learned  his 
geography.  No  way  could  be  more  pleasant. 

6.  His  uncle,  Maurice,  used  to  get  the  Dublin 
Magazine,  and  Dan  was  early  fired  by  the  desire  to  see 
his  own  picture  in  it  some  day.  He  had  always  the 
impression  that  he  was  born  for  something  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  his  impression  was  confirmed  by  the 
favourable  opinion  all  his  teachers  formed  of  his  gifts. 

7.  After  a  short  time  at  a  school  in  Queenstown  he 
was  sent  abroad  for  his  education.  He  spent  some  time 
at  Louvain,  St.  Omer,  and  Douay.  The  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  broke  out  while  he  was  at  the  last-named  place,  and 
some  of  its  excesses,  which  he  witnessed,  made  him 
bitterly  opposed  to  its  principles. 

8.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  measure  of 
Emancipation  granted  in  1792  admitted  Catholics  to 
the  outer  Bar,  and  this  gave  young  Dan  his  chance.  In 
1794  he  went  to  London  to  “  keep  his  terms”  there,  as 
Irish  law  students  were  obliged  to  do.  Like  Grattan, 
he  haunted  the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
began  his  training  in  oratory  by  a  study  of  the  best 
models.  He  admired  Pitt  and  Fox  immensely,  and 
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long  after  admitted  how  much  he  had  learned  from 
Pitt’s  methods. 

9.  He  was  for  a  short  time  after  his  return  to  Ireland 
connected  with  the  United  Irishmen.  But  when  this 
became  a  revolutionary  body,  he  left  it.  His  experi¬ 
ences  during-  the  French  Revolution  had  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  him,  and  so,  when  the  Rising  of  ’98  broke 
out.  he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  It  was  in  this  tragic 
year  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar. 

10.  His  first  entry  into  politics  dates  from  the 
Anti-Union  agitation.  Many  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  had  been  won  over  for  the  Union  with 
England  by  promises  of  speedy  Emancipation. 
The  Dublin  Catholics,  however,  who  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Eeogh  and  other  enlightened 
and  wealthy  members  of  the  commercial  class,  had 
developed  a  sturdy  spirit,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  it. 
Their  ranks  were  now  strengthened  by  the  new  class  of 
Catholic  professional  men  like  O’Connell,  whom  the 
Relief  Act  of  1792  had  brought  into  existence.  Young 
Counsellor  O’Connell  had  a  large  share  in  calling  a 
meeting  of  Catholics  on  13th  January,  1800,  to  oppose 
the  Union. 

11.  The  Government  attempted  to  overawe  the  meet¬ 
ing  by  a  show  of  military  force.  Before  the  hour  fixed 
for  its  opening  the  famous  Major  Sirr  arrived  at  the 
Exchange  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers.  It  was  under 
these  exciting  circumstances  that  O’Connell  made  his 
maiden  speech.  He  acknowledged  afterwards  that  he 
trembled  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  But  his  audience 
was  not  aware  of  his  tremors,  and  his  speech  had  a 
great  success. 

12.  It  required  no  little  pluck  for  the  jmung  lawyer 
to  take  the  course  he  did.  Major  Sirr  was  not  the  only 
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lion  in  his  path.  That  redoubtable  warrior,  having 
been  shown  the  resolutions  to  be  put  to  the  meeting,  had 
to  acknowledge  that  “  there  was  no  harm  in  them,”  and 
presently  marched  his  men  off.  O’Connell  had  more  to 
fear  from  his  uncle  Maurice,  old  “  Hunting-cap” 
O’Connell,  as  he  was  called,  who  was  utterly  opposed  to 
his  nephew  mixing  himself  \ip  with  politics,  and  thus 
injuring  his  chances  at  his  profession. 

13.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  O’Connell’s  connection  with 
politics  did  him  much  service  in  his  profession.  As  his 
name  and  fame  became  known  as  a  brilliant  speaker  at 
“  Catholic  ”  meetings,  he  was  widely  sought  as  an 
advocate,  and  in  a  short  time  his  law  business  was 
enormous,  and  his  income  from  the  Bar  stood  at  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  high  figure. 

14.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  and  careful  of  detail,  and 
his  clients  never  had  to  suffer  from  their  advocate’s 
failure  to  have  studied  his  briefs,  and  be  well  up  in  all 
the  points  of  their  cases. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Catholic  Emancipation— The  “Repeal”  Agitation 

1.  In  1812  O’Connell  succeeded  John  Keogh  as  the 
Catholic  leader.  Keogh  had  done  good  work  for  the 
cause  he  had  at  heart.  But  he  was  getting  old  now, 
and  he  felt  it  was  time  to  make  room  for  a  new  man 
with  new  methods. 

2.  The  new  methods  have  been  summed  up  by 
O’Connell  himself  in  a  famous  phrase:  “Agitate! 
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Agitate!”  But  tlie  agitation  was  to  be  kept  strictly 
within  the  bounds  of  what  the  law  allowed. 

3.  O’Connell’s  position  as  leader  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  attitude  he  took  up  on  the  celebrated 
question  of  the  Veto.  It  was  suggested  as  a  sort  of  com¬ 
promise  that  “  Catholic  Emancipation  ”  should  be 
granted,  the  Government  reserving  to  itself  the  right 
to  “  veto”  (or  forbid)  through  the  King,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  any  Catholic  bishop  of  whom  it  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  approve.  Although  a  large  number  of  Catholics, 
especially  in  England,  were  anxious  to  accept  this  com¬ 
promise,  there  was  furious  opposition  to  it  in  Ireland. 
The  leader  of  the  “  Anti-Vetoists”  was  O’Connell,  but 
he  had  an  enormous  following. 

4.  In  1823  the  famous  Catholic  Association  was 
started,  and  in  1825,  by  the  system  of  Catholic  Rent,  it 
had  become  an  organisation  of  nation-wide  extent.  The 
poorest  countryman  “Associate,”  paying  his  penny  a 
month  to  the  funds  of  the  Association,  felt  himself  a 
living  part  of  it.  For  the  first  time  the  Catholic  Irish 
peasants,  present  in  their  thousands  at  the  “Aggregate 
Meetings”  held  frequently  at  different  centres,  felt 
what  a  huge  power  they  exercised  because  they  were 
combined . 

5.  The  poor  tenants  found  courage  in  this  sense  of 
having  a  strong  organisation  behind  them,  to  vote  as 
suited  their  own  interests,  no  matter  what  the  landlord 
might  think.  If  they  were  evicted,  the  Association 
would  fight  their  case  for  them — and  with  Counsellor 
O’Connell  as  their  champion,  why  I  who  could  beat 
them  ? 

6.  Again  and  again,  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the 
question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  had  come  on. 
Ministries  had  been  formed,  and  had  gone  down  on  it. 
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It  had  become  a  question  of  “  Imperial  necessity.”  But 
it  remained  for  the  voters  of  Clare  to  carry  it  to  triumph. 

7.  In  1829  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  having  accepted 
office  under  Government,  was  obliged  to  seek  re- 
election  in  liis  constituency  of  Clare.  The  Catholic 
Association,  which  had  already  fought  and  won  several 
elections  on  the  Catholic  question,  determined  to  put  up 
a  candidate.  They  selected  Major  MacNamara,*  but 
that  g'entleman  refused  to  stand,  and  while  they  were 
thinking  who  would  replace  him,  somebody  suggested 
putting  forward  O’Connell  himself.  It  was  remembered 
then  that  long  ago  old  John  Keogh  had  said  the  ques¬ 
tion  would  never  be  settled  until  the  country  took  it  in 
its  own  hands  by  electing  Catholics  to  represent  it  in 
Parliament,  and  sending  them  forward  boldy  to  demand 
their  seats  by  every  right. 

8.  The  position  was  well  put  by  O’Connell  in  his 
“  Election  Address  to  the  People  of  Clare” ;  “  You  will 
be  told  I  am  not  qualified  to  be  elected ;  the  assertion, 
my  friends,  is  untrue.  I  am  qualified  to  be  elected,  and 
to  be  your  representative.  It  is  true  that  as  a  Catholic 
I  cannot,  and  never  will,  take  the  oaths  at  present  pre¬ 
scribed  to  members  of  Parliament;  but  the  authority 
which  created  these  oaths  can  abrogate  them.” 

9.  O’Connell  was  elected  for  Clare  by  a  tremendous 
majority.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  then 
Premier,  reading  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  urged 
the  immediate  grant  of  Catholic  Emancipation  to  pre¬ 
vent  Civil  War.  In  April,  1829,  the  Catholic  Relief 
Act  became  law. 

10.  O’Connell,  having  been  elected  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  found  the  old  oaths  tendered  to  him  when 
he  presented  himself  before  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  read  over  in  an  audible  voice  certain 
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passages  of  these  oaths  which  declared  “  impious  and 
idolatrous”  the  most  sacred  tenets  of  his  religion.  Then, 
raising  his  voice,  he  bowed  and  said,  “  I  decline,  Mr. 
Clerk,  to  take  this  oath.  Part  of  it  I  know  to  be  false; 
another  part  I  do  not  believe  to  be  true.” 

11.  He  had  to  seek  the  votes  of  the  Clare  men  once 
more.  But  the  new  election  was  a  mere  formality — he 
was  returned  unopposed. 

12.  In  the  Imperial  Parliament  he  devoted  himself 
largely  to  the  question  of  Eeform.  And  his  exertions 
contributed  no  little  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832. 

13.  Having  won  “  Catholic  Emancipation,”  O’Con¬ 
nell  took  up  again  the  question  which  had  inspired  his 
first  political  action.  He  had  opposed  “  the  Union”  in 
1800,  now  he  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  attempt  to 
have  it  repealed. 

14.  To  obtain  Repeal  of  the  Union  he  adopted  the 
same  tactics  by  which  he  had  won  Emancipation : 
agitation  within  the  law,  and  an  appeal  to  the  masses  of 
the  people.  He  organised  a  series  of  “  Monster  meet¬ 
ings”  at  places  of  historic  significance,  Tara  and  Clon- 
tarf.  The  Tara  meeting  was  enormous.  But  the  Clon- 
tarf  meeting,  having  been  proclaimed,  was  abandoned  by 
O’Connell,  who  dreaded  bloodshed.  Nevertheless  the 
Government  proceeded  against  him  and  some  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  for  “  conspiracy,”  and  he  was  imprisoned  for 
some  months. 

16.  When  he  came  out  of  prison  he  found  his  power 
over  the  people  of  Ireland  had  in  large  part  vanished. 
The  “  Young  Irelanders,”  followers  of  the  brilliant 
band  of  young  men  who  had  founded  the  Nation  news¬ 
paper  in  1845,  Davis,  Duffy,  Dillon,  had  broken  with 
liim  on  several  important  points  of  political  doctrine. 
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and  they  seemed  to  carry  the  country  with  them  against 
him,  who  had  preached  the  doctrine :  “  Liberty  is  not 
worth  a  drop  of  blood.” 

16.  O’Connell’s  health  gave  way,  and  the  disease,  of 
which  he  died,  was  already  at  work  on  his  giant  frame 
and  intellect.  Gloom  and  despondency  preyed  upon 
that  once  so  buoyant  spirit.  When  the  shadow  of  the 
Famine  of  ’47  fell  upon  the  land,  his  agony  came  upon 
him  too. 

17.  His  last  speech  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  was 
a  cry  of  aid  for  famine-stricken  Ireland.  Its  simple  and 
touching  eloquence  moved  every  heart. 

18.  His  doctors  ordered  a  change  to  another  and  a 
kindlier  clime;  the  “  Liberator”  begged  that  he  might 
be  borne  to  Home  to  die,  but  death  overtook  him  at 
Genoa  on  15th  May,  1847.  They  carried  back  his  body 
to  Ireland  and  laid  it  to  rest  in  Glasnevin.  But  his 
heart  is  in  Rome. 
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